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AS THIS is being written the first of the 
important educational bills is receiving con- 
sideration. Hearings on several measures spon- 
sored and supported by the W.E.A. drew grati- 

fying endorsement. They were 
ae backed not only by educational 

groups but by a formidable 
alignment of other organizations. The Nelson— 
Rush high school aid bill has been heard before 
three Committees and it is significant that dur- 
ing the three exposures there was but one dis- 
senting voice. It is hoped that the confusion 
and personal animosity which defeated this leg- 
islation in 1935 will be kept out of the present 
situation. The need for high school support is 
admitted; the bill provides its own revenue; 
opposition at hearings has been practically nil, 
so that up to now no valid grounds for failure 
to provide high school support have been set 
forth. 

The JOURNAL carries digests of educational 
bills. If readers will acquaint themselves with 
the proposals they will be in better position to 
advise school boards and to act in their own 
interest. 


* 


NCREASING sentiment for federal aid to 
public education may be detected in the fact 
that at the hearing on the. Harrison—Black— 
Fletcher Bill there was little opposition. Much 
credit is due the N.E.A. for the 
pe —- manner in which it has been pro- 
moted thus far. Those who are 
on the ground warn of the danger of insistence 
upon amendments of one sort or another. This 
would mean defeat. The same is true of state 
legislation. Legislation of broad scope cannot 
be expected to approach administrative perfec- 
tion upon passage. Only its application and 
operation will reveal phases needing correc- 
tion. That was the case in the Equalization Law 
of 1927 which has been modified in any num- 
ber of ways. The main objective right now 
should be to secure the enactment of the federal 
bill and thereby establish the principle of 
federal support. 
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AS FOR convention hospitality, future win- 
ter meetings will date from February, 1937. 
Advance notice had been given that the edu- 
cational forces of New Orleans were making 
elaborate preparations but what 
Pi peel they a had in store for the 
" visitors was a surprise. Genuine 
friendship and graciousness abounded. Never 
have those attending the winter meeting had 
such attention. Never had such entertainment 
been provided. The pupil pageant, the Glory 
of Dixie, breakfast served to 6,000 under the 
Dueling Oaks, the Masked Carnival Ball, repe- 
tition of part of the Mardi Gras parade, and 
escorted tours through the Vieux Carre, com- 
prised part of the teachers’ program. Courtesy 
and good cheer were always in evidence. In- 
deed, New Orleans, as a host city stands in 
marked contrast to other convention cities of 
recent years where the presence of thousands 
received no acknowledgment. 


The New Orleans press covered the meetings 
most satisfactorily. 


The central theme of the convention was the 
preservation of democracy and it must be said 
the topic received more than the usual super- 
ficial treatment. Russell, Dewey and Counts 
handled it from the political point of view 
while others stressed its application to school 
administration and teacher participation. Josh 
Lee, elected U. S. Senator since he spoke at 
our convention, held his audience at a late hour 
with his rare platform appeal on War. 

Petitions requesting the retention of Dr. Wm. 
Kilpatrick beyond the retirement age of 65 were 
presented to officials of Teachers College. Testi- 
monials from every part of the country request 
the retirement rule be waived in Dr. Kil- 
patrick’s case. Said one of the leaders of the 
movement, “Our position is simply this: Dr. 
Kilpatrick is a great man, greater than any rule 
of thumb which would retire him. His mind is 
growing. He is developing, even at 65. To 
retire him now is sheer nonsense.” 


Comments on the program as a whole were 
that it was well above the average in quality. 








TUNE IN! 


to the public! 





Stations WHA and WLBL have generously granted us time on the air for a series 
of 15 minute broadcasts on ‘Educational Needs and Legislation”. 
Thursday afternoons at 5:00. Give this publicity in your community, for our topics are of concern 


The time: 
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EDUCATION w me 1937 LEGISLATURE 


BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 


48-A, Nelson. 

Amends sections 25.23 (4) and 40.87 (6) gov- 
erning distribution of common school fund and 
public school fund. Provides that when the county 
treasurer pays the same to the school district, school 
treasurer or proper municipal officer, he shall 
“promptly certify the amount of such payment to 
the clerk of the school district or municipality.” 


58-A, Pritchard. 

Repeals subs. (6) of section 40.34. This is the 
part of the “Transportation, Board and Lodging” 
law which excludes children residing in cities from 
its provisions. 


63-A, Ludvigsen. 

“No unmarried person shall be employed in the 
service of the state or of any political subdivision 
thereof who is regularly receiving any annuity, 
pension, or retirement payment, which has been 
established in whole or in part out of public funds, 
in excess of forty dollars per month. No married 
person shall be so employed, when such married 
person or his or her spouse, either separately or 
jointly, regularly receive such annuity, pension, or 
retirement payment as herein provided in excess of 
seventy dollars per month.” Penalty exacted for 
failure on part of any employing official to comply 
with the law. 


103-A, Kostuck. 
Allows board members $4.00 per day for each 
day’s attendance at school board convention. 


132-A, Woerth. 

Amends law relating to power of state super- 
intendent to permit establishment of high schools. 
(40.62) (1) Any common school district having 
an assessed valuation of $1,250,000 or more may 
establish a high school, (except that if such dis- 
trict irrespective of valuation has a junior high 
school, the state superintendent may, after an in- 
vestigation, permit the establishment of a high 
school, if he is satisfied that the district, together 
with the aid provided by law, and prospective tui- 
tion, can maintain such school without an undue 
hardship upon the taxpayers of the high school 
district.) Amendment in parenthesis. 


134-A, Kostuck. 

Provides that the council or board of any town, 
village or city operating a public utility may fur- 
nish water or electricity free of charge to all 
schools, colleges or charitable institutions except 
colleges supported in whole or in part by the state. 


144-A, Schenk. 


School buses to be painted red, white, and blue. 


148-A, Hupfauf. 

Allows board members $4.00 a day and 3¢ 
mileage for attendance at county school board 
conventions. 


* 


157-A, Kroenke. 


Recreational centers for H. S. students. New sec- 
tions created. Creates in Dept. of Pub. Inst. a divi- 
sion to be known as the “State Recreational 
Bureau” which shall be in charge of a director. 
The director shall be a graduate teacher licensed 
by the Supt. and appointed by the governor for 
7 year term at salary of $3600. Director shall ap- 
point assistants, instructors, nurses, cooks, etc., nec- 
essary to operate recreation centers during high 
school vacation periods. Director shall divide state 
into 12 districts, and in each district he shall pur- 
chase or procure by condemnation a tract of ap- 
proximately 20 acres removed from a large city, 
located on or near a lake, moderately wooded. 
These tracts shall be known as recreation centers. 
He shall contract for equipping these with build- 
ings, athletic fields, etc. One-half the number of 
these shall be for boys, the other half for girls. 
State to pay for tracts and buildings. An assistant 
director is to be in charge of each center. High 
school students eligible for centers upon certain ex- 
aminations and requirements. State to pay cost of 
transportation and maintenance while at the center. 
Courses of study in civics, conservation, safety, 
traffic laws, shall be given in addition to general 
out-of-door recreation program. The director may 
require additional courses of study and activities if 
students’ time will permit. 


181-A, Alfonsi. 


Amends Holiday Proclamation section by adding: 
“The Governor is authorized to annually proclaim 
the second Sunday in May as Mother’s Day and to 
urge the people and organizations to display the 
American flag as a public expression of love and 
reverence for the mothers of our state and as a 
symbol of a united effort to inspire better homes 
and closer union between the state, its homes and 
its sons and daughters.” 


188-A, Thomson. 


Gives members of Co. Normal Sch. boards same 
per diem for attendance upon board meetings as 
shall be provided for members of the county board 
of the same county. 


200-A, Committee on Taxation (request of 


League of Wis. Municipalities). 

Tax on cigars, cigarettes and cosmetics. Proceeds 
to be used for aid to high schools. $25 for each 
pupil, including tuition pupils, in A.D.A. in the 
9, 10, 11, 12 grades of high and state graded 
schools. No aid granted to any high school with 
less than 100 A.D.A. unless State Supt. certifies 
that it is not feasible to make more satisfactory 
arrangements for providing high school facilities 
for the pupils in that district. 


212-A, Halvorsen. 


A new section is added to the statutes to read: 
40.165 EXCUSES OF STUDENTS FOR RELI- 
GIOUS INSTRUCTION. Any child attending the 
public schools upon application of his parent or 
guardian to any member of the school board, school 
superintendent or principal, may in the discretion 
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of the school board be excused from such school 
for one hour per week for the purpose of taking 
and receiving religious instruction conducted by 
any church or Sunday school association designated 
by the parent or guardian, which is incorporated 
under the laws. of this state or any auxiliary 
thereof. Such religious instruction shall not be 
conducted and maintained in a public school build- 
ing, and in no case, in whole or in part, at public 
expense. The board of education of any school dis- 
trict shall determine at what hour the pupils may 
be thus excused. The attendance of each child for 
such religious instruction shall be reported each 
week by the church or Sunday school association to 
the proper school. 


213-A, Halvorsen. 

Provides appropriation for reprinting Bulletin 
180, Dept. of Agriculture and Markets, so as to 
provide sufficient copies for use of 8th grade pu- 
pils in public schools. 


233-A, Grassman. i 
Principals of union free high schools privileged 
to supervise grades of state graded school. 


271-A, Kremer. 
Provides for additional grades in rural schools. 


311-A, Committee on Education. 
Appropriates a sum of $300,000 annually for the 
transportation of non-resident high school pupils. 


329-A, Bichler. 
Requires the teaching of traffic safety for not 
less than 30 minutes per week in all public schools. 
State aid refused schools not complying. 


336-A, Kryszak. 
Requires adequate playground space in all schools 


of 400 or more pupils. . 


348-A, Committee on Education, by request of 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Appropriates $10,000 for salaries and expenses 
of a supervisor and assistants to promote and 
supervise work in physical education. 


349-A, Committee on Education, by request of 
Department of Public Instruction. 

New method of determining high school tuition. 
(40.07) (11) Such tuition shall be determined by 
dividing the total cost of operation of the high 
school excepting charges for capital outlay or debt 
service, by the total enrollment for the year, but 
not to exceed the sum of three dollars per pupil 
per week. In a school where transportation is fur- 
nished the per pupil cost of such transportation 
shall be computed as a separate item and assessed 
against the tuition of only such pupils as are 
transported two and one-half miles or more to the 
high school. But no charge for transportation shall 
exceed twenty cents per pupil per day. 


Jt. Res. 20-A, Carlson. 
Memorializes Congress to allocate to the several 
states the whole appropriation authorized by the 
George—Deen Act for vocational education. 


370-A, Committee on Education. 

Amends (40-34) (6) to read: This section does 
not apply to children who reside in cities; except 
that where a city determines to furnish transpor- 
tation for such school children, the same state aid 
shall be allowed as is provided by this section. 


369-A, Committee on Education. 

Town board shall dissolve any district of less 
than $50,000 valuation and attached to another 
district unless the district had an average enroll- 
ment of 25 pupils during the past three successive 
years. Also provides that district board shall close 
any school in the district which had less than 10 
pupils during three successive school years, unless 
the State Superintendent is shown that tuition and 
transporting would be more than maintaining said 
school. May reopen when average daily enrollment 
reaches fifteen. 


BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 


20-S, Morrissey. 

Increases state aid for classes for deaf, blind and 
defective speech to $195,000 a year and appro- 
priates $50,000 a year for special classes for 
exceptional children. 


34-S, Busby. 
Extends annuity benefits under Milwaukee 
retirement law. 


37-S, Kannenberg. 
Provides for university extension building at 
Wausau to offer two years or more of university 
work, 


42-S, Jt. Committee on Finance. 

Appropriates to State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation $15,000 to supplement state aid for year 
ending June 30, 1937, for vocational rehabilitation 
of persons disabled in industry or otherwise. 


43-S, Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare, by request of Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, relating to SECURITY IN EMPLOY- 
MENT for teachers in certain schools. 

This is the Tenure Bill, provisions of which 
were given in a special bulletin. 


44-S, Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare, by request of Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, relating to COMPULSORY SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE. 

Amends par. (a) of subs. (1) of section 40.70 
so that children shall attend some school regularly 
during the full period and hours that the school 
may be in session. 


45-S, Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare, by request of Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation. 

Provides for a MINIMUM LEGAL SALARY 
for teachers of $100 a month. 


46-S, Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare, by request of County Superintendents’ 
Association. 

Restores allowance of $4.00 a day and 3¢ mile- 
age to school board members attending school 
board conventions. 
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52-S, Busby. : : 
Gives see districts, the boundaries of which 
are co-extensive with those of a village, the right 
to determine to elect its officers on any date, ex- 
cept: Sundays, between first Tuesday of April and 
second Monday of July. 


54-S, Nelson and Rush. : 

HIGH SCHOOL AID BILL. Appropriates 
$3,000,000 annually from the general fund but 
carries provisions to raise the money through a 
privilege dividends tax, a gift tax and estates tax. 
$800 to each four year high school. Balance of the 
appropriation in proportion to the number of pu- 
pils (inc. tuition pupils) in A.D.A. during pre- 
ceding year in the 9, 10, 11 and 12 grades of the 
state graded or high schools of districts or cities. 
Tuition to be credited with amount received for 
each pupil. 


59-S, Paulson. 

“Any child attending the public schools upon 
application of his parent or guardian to any mem- 
ber of the school board, school superintendent or 
principal, may in the discretion of the school board 
be excused from such school for one hour per 
week for the purpose of taking and receiving re- 
ligious instruction conducted by any church or Sun- 
day school association designated by the parent or 
guardian, which is incorporated under the laws of 
this state or any auxiliary thereof. Such religious 
instruction shall not be conducted and maintained 
in a public school building, and in no case, in 
whole or in part, at public expense. The board of 
education of any school district shall determine at 
what hour the pupils may be thus excused. The 
attendance of each child for such religious instruc- 
tion shall be reported each week by the church or 
Sunday school association to the proper school.” 


77-S, Busby. 

Discrimination against teachers shall include dis- 
missal, demotion in rank, reduction in pay, non- 
renewal of contract, or any other penalty or pun- 
ishment inflicted without cause upon a teacher in 
public schools by such teacher’s employers or 
agents. No teacher shall be discriminated against 
(a) For belonging to or representing any organiza- 
tion of his or her own choosing; (b) For his or 
her religious, political or economic opinions or 
affiliations. Within 60 days after such discrimina- 
tion has actually been made the teacher may bring 
an action of mandamus in any court of proper 
jurisdiction to have such discrimination removed. 
Applies to teachers, principals, supervisors, coun- 
selors, research workers in educational institutions 
supported in whole or in part by public funds. 


79-S, Hampel. 

All employees and officers of Milwaukee school 
board, other than the professional groups, shall 
be selected and have tenure and employment status 
determined with provisions of sections 16.45 to 
16.76, i.e., the Milwaukee Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Prescribes the eligibility list from which the 
school board shall select such employes. 


84-S, White. 
Amends subs. (8) of section 37.11 relating to 
tuition fees at state teachers’ colleges. 


88-S, Shearer. 
Shifts reporting of cases of congenital deformity 


or physical defect from State Board of Control to 
Crippled Children Division, State Department of 
Public Instruction. 


98-S, Panzer. 
Decreases rate of interest on state trust fund 
loans. 


117-S, Leverich. 

Requires publication of school board proceed- 
ings in local paper. If no paper is published in 
district, then in such manner as the board shall 
direct. 


125-S, Nelson. 
Relates to tenure and retirement of faculty 
members in State Teachers Colleges. 


126-S, Leverich. 

Authorizes local boards of education or boards 
of vocational education to establish college pro- 
grams in cooperation with the extension division 
of the University of Wisconsin. Provides an 
appropriation. 


136-S, Cashman and Shearer. 
Amends University of Wisconsin Regent law 
by providing that all regents appointed shall be 
subject to confirmation by the senate. 


137-S and 138-S, by Shearer. 

Effects certain administrative changes in the law 
governing commitments of crippled children. Makes 
change regarding age brackets and routes federal 
funds for certain purposes directly to the Crippled 
Children Division. 


Jt. Res. 28-S, Nelson. 
Memorializes Congress to pass the Harrison 
Black—Fletcher Bill providing federal aid for public 
education. 





Assemblymen Would “Bell” 
All Lobbyists 


Like the mice who belled the cat, Assemblymen 
Martin Franzkowiak (dem., Milwaukee) and John 
Pritchard (prog., Eau Claire) Monday night in as- 
sembly chamber decided to “bell” the lobbyist so he 
could be readily identified by naive and gullible 
legislators. 

The motion suggested lobbyists to be compelled to 
wear the following garb: 

1, Railroad lobbyist—wear overall, carry an oil can 
and a switch lantern. 

2. Public utility lobbyists—carry a water faucet in 
one hand and a telephone set in the other. 

3. Insurance lobbyists—wear a rubber coat, high 
boots and a firemen bonnet. 

4, Educational lobbyists—wear cap and gown and 
a coonskin coat. 

5. Druggists lobbyists—wear a white uniform, 
carry a tray of lettuce sandwiches and soft drinks. 

6. Bank lobbyists—wear old gold uniforms and 
have one black eye. 

7. Medical lobbyists—wear internes’ uniforms, 
carry a stethoscope and a bottle of smelling salts. 

8. Liquor 1 telat a large white apron 
with hoops resembling a keg of beer and carry liquor 
at least 15 years old. 

Speaker Paul Alfonsi, stilling house laughter, ruled 
the amendment out of order. 

—Wisconsin State Journal, Madison. 
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MONTHLY ANNUITIES UNDER RETIREMENT 


W. T. DARLING 


Wauwatosa 


Too few teachers are fully acquainted with 
the workings of the Teachers Retirement Fund. 
Inasmuch as thousands of our readers are par- 
ticipants in the fund we are anxious to publish 
information which will clarify certain features 
of its operation. We hope that these articles by 
Supt. Darling will be of interest and help to our 
readers. 

We cannot urge you too strongly to know 
what your share in the Wisconsin Teachers Re- 
tirement Fund is and to what extent the annuity 
derived from that fund will care for you after 
your retirement. 








HE Wisconsin Teachers’ Retirement Law 

conforms so closely to the plan approved 
by those interested in Social Security that it 
might be considered a model. Authorities are 
apparently agreed that there should be three 
contributors to the fund to provide “social se- 
curity”: (1) the employer; (2) the employee; 
and (3) the public. Under the Retirement Law 
the employee contributes (generously if com- 
pared with the National Act) 5% of his sal- 
ary; the employer and the public are identical 
and they contribute from 50% to 200% of the 
employee’s deposit. Together these contribu- 
tions become a trust fund administered by the 
State in the interest of the individual employee 
(the teacher). When he retires from teaching 
at 50 years of age or later, he may draw an 
annuity determined by the total accumulation 
from both sources, and from the earnings aris- 
ing from the investment of those deposits. The 
rate per month varies with the age of retire- 
ment and has been actuarily computed upon the 
experience of life insurance companies. 

The following figures give the monthly an- 


nuities paid on each $1,000.00 of accumulated 
funds at the given ages: 

The annuities to women are less than to men 
because the experience of life insurance com- 
panies shows that women live longer. 

Example: If Mr. X retires at 55 and has ac- 
cumulated a fund of $8,762.37 he could choose 
between (1) 8.76237 & $6.09 or $53.36 per 
month, this payment ceasing at his death; or 
(2) 8,762.37 & $5.64 or $49.42 paid as long 
as he lives, but, in case of his death before 180 
monthly payments have been made, continuing 
to be paid to his beneficiary for the remainder 
of the 180 monthly payments. 

In the case of Miss X or Mrs. X the factor to 
be used would be $5.58 instead of $6.09, or 
$5.32 instead of $5.64. That is, she would re- 
ceive $48.89 for life only, .or $46.62 with 180 
payments certain. Both Option 1 and Option 2 
provide payments as long as the retired teacher 
lives. Under Option 2 those payments may 
continue after her death. 

By referring to the table above it will be seen 
that if we use the same accumulated fund, the 
amount paid varies with the age at retirement. 
The table here given is much abridged; the 
basic factor varies, not with every 5 years of 
age retirement, but every 3 months. It does not 
change, however, after official retirement. That 
is if in the illustration Miss X retires at 55 her 
monthly check would continue at $48.89 or 
$46.62 and would not change as she grows 
older. 

The average of all annuities paid to retired 
teachers during 1933-36 is $26.30 per month 
but of course this includes those paid to teach- 
ers who have taught only a short time and have 
withdrawn their own deposits and receive an- 
nuities based only on the remaining state de- 
posits; in several instances these are below one 
dollar ($1.00) per month. 

Therefore, the average no more determines 
the annuity to be paid to a retired teacher than 
would her weight te determined by figuring the 
average weight of people of her height. 
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TEACHING HISTORY THAT FUNCTIONS FOR DAILY LIVING* 


HERBERT H. HELBLE and LEONARD D. SPRAGUE 
High School, Appleton, Wisconsin 


HALL history be allowed to remain in the 
secondary school curriculum? Is required his- 
tory—usually one or two units toward a high 
school diploma—any longer justifiable? Are we 
getting our money’s worth from the kind of 
history teaching being given in many schools? 
Should history really be “studied,” or merely 
read and enjoyed? In our teaching why is there 
so little (if any) differentiation between what 
is taught future college graduates and probable 
specialists in history, and that numerically much 
larger group—the generalists—to whom inter- 
est in history will always be that of laymen and 
non-specialists? Such questions are being asked 
increasingly and with vigor by thoughtful teach- 
ers, administrators, and the public in general— 
most of them non-specialists in history. Grow- 
ing and progressive teachers welcome searching 
for truth and improvement in teaching meth- 
ods; only threatened complaisance, vested in- 
ertia, and traditional formalism are ill at ease. 
The report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies challenges formal type teaching in the 
social studies. Criticism of instruction and 
methods are being constantly paraded. Processes 
and products alike are under fire. This indi- 
cates loss of faith in what is taking place in 
many history classrooms. Every wide-awake so- 
cial studies teacher is familiar with the general 
pattern of criticism: material that is now taught 
is unrelated to the problems that confront so- 
ciety; subject matter is static; undue emphasis 
is now placed on isolated concrete facts, often 
merely memorized and not really understood 
by pupils; what is being taught is highly non- 
realistic and foreign to the experience level of 
the pupil; fixation of habit-thinking is stressed 
at the expense of purposeful living; history 
courses, in fact, fail to prepare the pupil for 
successful living; and finally, his interest in 
reading history for recreational purposes is 
often killed by what he has experienced in the 
classroom. 

If the ultimate outcomes of secondary educa- 
tion are health, vocational information and 
guidance, recreational living, and adequate dis- 
charge of social responsibilities, then it is ap- 
parent that much of our history teaching fails 
to accomplish any of these aims. How many 





* Reprinted from the January 1937 issue of The Social 
Studies, by permission of the publishers. 


high school graduates (or college, for that mat- 
ter) pick up history texts or reference books 
with relish and zest in later life as part of 
their recreational reading and living experi- 
ences? Books of historical nature—fiction and 
biography, for instance—which they do read, 
are often condemned by the history specialist 
as “‘unscholarly,” ‘‘truncated,” “popularized,” 
“fictionized,” and “‘cheapened.” A real, abid- 
ing, pleasurable, leisure-time interest in history 
as a possible hobby has generally been ridden 
only in the face of disapproval by the experts. 
Who can prove that the formal, conventional 
type of history teaching to which hundreds of 
thousands of high school youth have been ex- 
posed the past quarter of a century, has actually 
resulted in helping any of them better to meet 
their social responsibilities? 

Excepting the story of our own country, 
teaching of history in its present forms and 
methods—history as history and for history's 
sake—will probably diminish in popularity and 
support in high schools as have formal algebra, 
geometry, Latin, and Greek. Even now the sub- 
ject is altogether too often grouped in the pub- 
lic mind with these so-called “dead subjects.” 
It is beginning to lose its more-or-less privi- 
leged status as a required subject for high 
school graduation or for college entrance. These 
statements may appear rash.1_ If the teacher 
doubts how truthful they are or of the utter 
lack of faith of the public in the teaching of 
history as they have experienced it, let him talk 
with high school graduates five or more years 
out of school, parents, Boards of Education, 
and other non-specialists in history. His self- 
deceptive and comfortable delusions concerning 
the efficacy and carry-over values of formal 
teaching will receive a rude jolt. Even college 
professors—who themselves are a vested inter- 
est in perpetuating the status-quo—often prefer 
to enroll students in their classes who have had 
no previous study of history in high or 
preparatory school. 

How remedy the situation? The remedy lies 





1A nation-wide survey made of 121 city superintendents of 
schools by the National Self-Government Committee supports 
these contentions. School and Society, Pen 27, 1936. 

Worth J. Osburn, Are We Making Good at Teaching His- 
tory? (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 
1926), publishe ten years ago, presents a severe indictment of 
history teaching. It might as weil never have 
as far as changing classroom practices, by and large 
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in formulating a new method or approach of 
instruction which concerns itself with pupil in- 
terests and pupil problems. Such an approach 
is dynamic; the conventional approach deals 
largely with static, abstract subject matter un- 
related to contemporary life problems. Subject 
matter organized with pupil interests and pupil 
experiential levels in mind does build the back- 
ground necessary for an understanding of the 
crucial problems that face him today and to- 
morrow. Subject matter becomes vital and ef- 
fective when organized with this principle kept 
in mind. We believe it is as impossible for the 
average adolescent individual to derive the les- 
sons from past life experienced by others as 
it is for him to derive sustenance from food 
consumed by others. We also believe it is im- 
possible for him to savor and enjoy today’s 
food, or tomorrow’s, by merely the memory of 
what he had to eat last week, or last year. We 
believe, and act upon that belief, that learning 
takes place only if purposeful activity takes 
place. 

Let us see how it works in practice. For the 
third year our teachers at Appleton High School 
are conducting an experiment with an Amer- 
ican history course designed to teach “‘life’’ as 
we live it today instead of “just about life” as 
it was lived in the past. We are endeavoring to 
build a course which veers away from empha- 
sizing unrelated skills and isolated and mem- 
orized bits of information concerning the ex- 
perience of others, into a course which builds 
for a broader, basic understanding of politico- 
socio-economic concepts that touch the pupil’s 
individual and community coatemporary life. 
Seeking goals and attempting to solve prob- 
lems is the kernel of thought and action in our 
history classrooms. Such a course gives due and 
prominent attention to basic changes now 
sweeping American life; their historical back- 
ground and origins, too, are not overlooked. 
But we begin with the problem as it exists here 
and now; particularly, as it confronts the pupil 
as an American citizen today. Historical origins 
of the problem being studied are merely inci- 
dental, the tools as it were, with which he at- 
tacks and attempts to understand and control 
the particular modern-day problem he is study- 
ing. American problems become his problems. 
As a member of the rising generation he will 
have to meet and solve them. Our approach 
constantly emphasizes the — present living, 
his present problems, and gives him a chance 
to face life itself as he bumps up against life 
situations. 

Our method of ‘‘studying’”’ American history, 
then, becomes a study of American problems. 
We begin the year by having students (seniors) 


compile a list of contemporary problems they 
feel are crucial. Reading of current newspapers 
and periodicals supplemented by what they hear 
at home and on the street helps build this list. 
This list is not handed down, ready-made, from 
instructor to pupil. Then several days are spent 
in class recording these problems on the black- 
board, consolidating, supplementing, classify- 
ing, and clarifying so that each issue is separate 
and distinct by itself. 

This list of American issues confronting the 
American citizen today includes these: unem- 
ployment, relief, overproduction or undercon- 
sumption, propaganda and the news, tariff and 
foreign trade, leisure time and purposeful liv- 
ing, crime, conservation of human and natural 
resources, codperatives and capitalism, govern- 
ment regulation of economic life or economic 
planning, economic imperialism, growing in- 
tolerances and the various isms in American 
life, and others. The instructor then devotes 
the following several days talking over these 
problems in class and by making the discussion 
somewhat provocative, he generally succeeds in 
arousing at least tentative conclusions around 
felt convictions (often the first the pupil has 
had on any problem), so that the pupil has 
sufficient emotional interest to support or op- 
pose the issue on at least several problems. This 
interest in and consequent effort to ‘‘prove’’ his 
point or side he has chosen, supplies the initial 
impetus and stimulus to get the student to see 
the need for and to seek further data to prove 
his convictions. Each student, therefore, selects 
his problem or | eye from the list on the 
board for individual study and research. 


Five Main Control Units 


In our experimentation thus far, we have 
charted these miscellaneous American problems 
under five main control units: Economic Im- 
perialism, Industrial Adjustments, Agricultural 
Adjustments, Social and Cultural Adjustments, 
and Evolution of Democracy. In the latter, we 
also point out that democracy may evolve either 
upward or downward. Practically all the mis- 
cellaneous and multitudinous items or events 
in American history of social use to modern 
Americans can be grouped under one or more 
of these five central themes. 

These main control units are organized not 
merely for purposes of academic discussion, but 
so that their content will bring out the prob- 
lems of the day in rugged and sharp outline. 
Conclusions or proposed solutions after proper 
study and discussion come out of the student’s 
own thought-experience, and are never pro- 
posed or forced by the instructor. The instruc- 
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tor, however, acts as ever-present guide. The 
pupil faces challenging social situations con- 
stantly and we suggest to have him do some- 
thing about them in the remedies he proposes. 
The important part that general good will, co- 
Speration between men and nations (without 
which life cannot be made good), and rea- 
soned intelligence play, rather than force, in 
the ultimate settlement of all modern problems 
is not left unnoticed in class discussion. In 
short, we aim to have the pupil recognize 
change, welcome desirable changes, and help 
make those changes desirable by the conscious 
realization that intelligence can improve Amer- 
ican society. 

The student soon sees that he can arrive at 
no intelligent understanding or solution of any 
modern American problem without invoking 
frequent aid from portions of past history, gov- 
ernment, economics, sociology, geography, etc. 
In viewing the modern problem of Agricul- 
tural Adjustment, for example, he soon dis- 
covers that we have always had an agrarian 
problem in America, as in fact, in the world. 
But he is taught to sift and choose rigidly, 
utilizing only historical data that will be of 
direct aid in developing an understanding of 
what he is studying. Proper understanding can 
frequently be obtained by disregarding so-called 
logical or chronological organization of mate- 
rials as found in standard formal textbooks. 
Perusal of this article reveals that we have sub- 
stituted a sounder psychological organization of 
subject matter approach, based on pupils’ daily 
life interests and needs. Only such organized 
knowledge is used as aids in understanding of 
American history that functions in daily Amer- 
ican life today. Everything else—highly inter- 
esting, or entertaining, or scholarly, or chrono- 
logical as it may be—is ruthlessly cast aside as 
extraneous and confusing for our purposes. 

Each of the five main units has a controlling 
central idea that serves as guide to instructor 
and student. The central theme for instance, 
kept uppermost and flown as sort of a guide- 
line at the mast-head, as developed in the unit 
Industrial Adjustments, is the struggle for in- 
dustrial democracy in America. Stated another 
way, it is the rise of the common man, or the 
problem of how to get more of the good things 
of life for more people. Attacking this unit in 
class, such problems as these are discovered, 
isolated, charted, organized, and finally, tenta- 
tive solutions proposed: unemployment; tech- 
nological displacement of man-power; over- 
production or underconsumption; tariff; relief ; 
labor organization; strikes; government regu- 
lation, control, ownership; economic planning; 
modifications of capitalism; strengths and 


weaknesses of forms of governments, domestic | 


and foreign; and several others. 


Many sub-units are isolated and attacked in [| 


similar fashion: the labor movement and po- 
litical parties; propaganda and pressure groups; 
immigration; banking and investment; poverty; 
crime; urbanism; corruption and reform; more 
recent attempts at government regulation; 
transportation and communications. We repeat 
this caution: in developing the central control 
unit—the struggle for industrial democracy— 
only such subject matter is utilized that leads 
the student straight toward his conclusion, his 
proposed understanding and possible solution 
of the problem. A great deal of dead timber 
and unnecessary verbal underbrush is discarded. 
And yet the student consults and uses much 
more material than is found in the usual history 
textbook or with which he comes into contact 
in the conventionalized, formal textbook, class- 
room approach. He also has the benefit of and 
is enabled to do critical, comparative thinking 
by consulting several reputable sources of in- 
formation, sometimes contradictory. 

It is extremely interesting, and somewhat 
startling, to observe how avidly many seniors 
in American history uncover American prob- 
lems and track them to their lairs under this 
method of functionalized teaching. It reminds 
one anew of the old statement that ‘‘real edu- 
cation is dangerous.” That it is of some per- 
sonal and professional danger to the teacher, 
and the administrator who proposes to defend 


it, is hereby readily admitted. This does not 


mean that anything seriously is wrong with the 
method; rather, the social environment in 
which the method is being tried, needs to be 
changed. 

By means of this approach the pupil builds 
more firmly patterns of thought and action 
with which to attack social problems. History 
now serves him as a force that functions in his 
daily life; a force that continues to construct 
and re-construct his personality in the light of 
this method of individual research. 

With this approach, the problem of supple- 
mentary or parallel reading becomes charged 
with purpose and meaning. He now manages 
to get a firm hold of basic issues and their his- 
torical reasons for being, and is thus enabled 
to make the transition between historical and 
current events. In other words, history and cur- 
rent events as such drop out of the picture and 
out of our vocabulary; instead, contemporary 
problems are projected on the screen and intel- 
ligence is focused upon them in the light of all 
available sources of help, historical or current. 
Soon his reading in current periodicals and 
newspapers becomes more intelligible to the 
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pupil, because his original study of the control 
unit has taught him to recognize and isolate the 
problem, then to face it as his responsibility, 
then to analyze it, and finally to collect all avail- 
able sources or materials with which to attain 
his goal, or suggested solution, not forgetting 
to search anew among recorded human experi- 
ences in answer to the question, the final test: 
“Will my proposed solution work? If not, let 
me revise it, and try it over again.” 

Implications of this approach to the study of 
history are many. It has resulted in fundamen- 
tally changing our practice of teaching. First of 
all, we find that regular rows of pupil desks do 
not adapt themselves to our approach; we have 
substituted large tables and chairs. Second, the 
textbook—a single textbook—went next; in- 
stead, we have from ten to twenty-five copies 
of every modern and revised textbook published 
on American history in each classroom. Pupils 
pay for these instead of purchasing a text. 
Third, this foreshadows the decentralized li- 
brary: we now operate a fleet of book trucks 
and canvas bags which travel almost hourly 
from library to classroom. Each history class- 
room has now become a library-laboratory. 

Fourth, this method is forcing a change in 
our vocabularies: the terms “history course,” 
“subject-matter,” “classroom,” ‘‘recitation,” 
“history department,” ‘‘textbook,” and the con- 
cepts question-answer, memoriter type of reci- 
tation, teacher-stands-in-front-of-class type of 
set-up, we now think are stereotyped, formal- 
ized, and obsolete. These terms just do not 
have any place in our thinking any longer (and 
cannot, where problem-solving is all-impor- 
tant). They are dropping from our vocabu- 
laries. To our pupils we stress that they are 
entering a library-laboratory vs. a history class- 
room; problems to be solved vs. lessons to be 
learned; control units vs. pages to be studied; 
and in our method we use the panel discussion 
by pupils and teacher as against the lecture by 
teacher and recitation by pupils. 

Fifth, a principle that needs more study in 
modern secondary school administration—the 
principle of flexibility—comes to the front in 
administering this method. Removal of station- 
ary pupils desks; a traveling in-building li- 
brary; increase in number, quality, and variety 
of so-called reference materials, maps, period- 
icals, and the like; and just mere abolition of 
one fixed text—the physical presence of which 
often acts as deterrent to change, and research 
technique, with many pupils and teachers—all 
contribute to this most important but little un- 
derstood principle of secondary school admin- 
istration. Furthermore, this method makes much 
more use of the blackboard than is customary 


in many history classrooms, a welcome change 
and one that helps pictorialize the spoken word 
with consequent improvement in the learning 
situation. Lastly, this approach fosters social as 
opposed to purely individual thinking on the 
part of the pupil. Our type of approach is cal- 
culated to help him think: “I am going to 
school to be able to help solve our American 
problems,” instead of “I am going to school to 
be able to earn a better and easier living.” 

It might also be said that we are attempting 
to think of the child outside of his history 
classroom. In English, for example, each of 
our pupils is reading literature under the con- 
trolled free reading plan, another method that 
teaches pupils through their own experience 
and self-directed responsibility for quality and 
quantity thereof. Each English classroom has 
also become a library-laboratory in which sev- 
eral hundred copies of classical and non-classical 
works of fiction, non-fiction, travel, history, 
biography, poetry, drama, and essays tempt the 
hungry mind of the pupil. As long as ‘credits’ 
must still be used, our pupil can earn credit in 
both history and English by reading identical 
books. Further correlation between what is hap- 
pening to the pupil in our classes and those in 
English are under way in setting-up and agree- 
ing upon a few simple practices in composition 
to be uniformly observed by the pupil in his 
written presentations throughout the school. 

The “activity” movement has fundamentally 
altered the elementary school where the whole 
child and his personality, as distinguished from 
mastery of separate skills as reading, writing, 
or arithmetic, for instance, becomes the center 
of school life. Functional teaching as outlined 
here can become the activity movement trans- 
planted to the senior high school classroom. In 
extra-curricular activities we have always had 
more or less of it; too seldom does it ever 
invade the high school classroom. 

In conclusion, we have found distinct values 
in this type of approach. By using a semi- 
counter chronological approach we align psy- 
chology with our method by attacking and or- 
ganizing the known, the here-and-now, as it 
affects the pupil’s life, before we proceed to the 
unknown, the way-back-when. Second, we har- 
ness the principles of economy and efficiency 
by our method because we utilize only subject 
matter that is essential for the construction of 
the pattern of pupil understanding. Third, we 
capture the student’s interest, and thus his ef- 
fort, because subject matter now becomes re- 
lated to life and of meaning to him, for it is 
directly related to crucial American problems 
that face him and his American people. Fourth, 

(Continued on page 337) 
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THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION IN WISCONSIN 


JOHN H. LASHER 
Wisconsin Director, N. Y.°A. 


a. my souvenirs is a mimeographed 
release from one of the great Eastern 
schools of education issued the week that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced the organization of 
the National Youth Administration. Educators 
were solemnly warned to safeguard democracy 
in America against the encroachments of Fed- 
eral Aids, predicting a subversion of curriculae 
and a general regimentation of youth. We are 
now well along on our second year, and, on 
my desk as I write this, is a letter from one 
of Wisconsin’s leading college presidents. I 
shall file this, also, among my souvenirs. He 
writes: “‘I especially appreciate the freedom that 
has been granted the schools in carrying out 
their part of the program.” The word of the 
National Youth Administration to the schools 
and colleges of the state has been, “Write your 
own ticket! So long as the needy, worthy youth 
of Wisconsin are served without discrimination 
or favoritism, so long as each youth earns a 
dollar for every dollar in his pay-check by do- 
ing socially useful work, you may expect no 
interference from us.” 

To say that the school men of Wisconsin 
have reacted spendidly to our program is put- 
ting it mildly. They have selected their students 
fairly and have enacted a practical work pro- 
gtam that reflects credit to themselves and to 
their schools. Eleven thousand, one hundred 
and forty-five students enrolled in 645 of Wis- 
consin’s colleges, vocational schools, and high 
schools are now receiving the benefits of the 
National Youth Administration’s financial aid 
to students. In the high school division a total 
of 7,196 students receive aid, in the college 
division a total of 3,713 students, approxi- 
mately evenly divided between the two sexes. 


While the benefits of the program, of course, 
have been largely to the students, the schools 
themselves have also received direct benefit. 
Two years ago, for example, the budgets of 
many of our educational institutions did not 
have the funds to keep their physical equip- 
ment in the best possible shape, nor did they 
have the money to hire the clerical, library and 
laboratory assistants needed to serve an in- 
creased number of students. We have it on 
authority of the school men themselves that the 
student aids program while increasing the en- 
rollment has also assisted them in getting those 
things done that depleted school budgets were 
unable to finance. 

Here in Wisconsin the majority of our col- 
lege aid students are employed as clerical work- 
ers in the college offices and as research assist- 
ants, but in mo instance are the students de- 
ptiving regular employees of their jobs. Certain 
students working in the field of agricultural 
bacteriology are assisting in studies of peculiar 
aspects of plant disease, chemical engineering 
students are helping with experimental work 
on the hardening characteristics and carboniza- 
tion of steel. Other students are making anno- 
tated bibliographies of scientific and historical 
subjects, indexing unpublished theses, and as- 
sisting in researches in municipal government. 
Not all of the students’ work is confined to the 
college campus. Many of them aid in commu- 
nity activities. Some work for welfare organiza- 
tions and in other recreation and community 
centers. They engage in hospital work and as- 
sist visiting nurses. Some are assigned jobs in 
government agencies, state, county and munici- 
pal offices and state employment offices. 

In selecting types of projects and in assign- 
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ing students, one major principle has been fol- 
lowed by our school heads. Heretofore, students 
working their way through college have labored 
under the great disadvantage of not being able 
to give an adequate amount of time to their 
studies. Wherever possible, therefore, students 
are given work which is allied to or directly 
concerned with the field of their major interest. 
In this way their knowledge of their field has 
been broadened and increased while earning a 
NYA wage. 

In the high schools also, pupils are assigned 
jobs either in the school or in the community. 
They act as secretaries to teachers and princi- 
pals; they prepare visual aids and educational 
exhibits; they repair textbooks, library books and 
construct materials for use in classwork. They 
assist in school cafeterias and work as locker 
room assistants; many of them supervise play- 
ground activities and train school safety traffic 
patrols. Students in rural areas who are not 
able to remain after school because of bus 
schedules or other transportation difficulties, are 
assigned to community work near their homes. 

The most devastating effects on youth of our 
recent economic depression are due to loss of 
work habit. It is no uncommon thing to find 
youth who have attained manhood without ever 
having done a day’s real work in their entire 
lives. Since the inception of our program, we 
have interviewed many young men and women 
who have never actually earned a penny by 
their own efforts. Many communities have tried 
to counteract the effects of this enforced idle- 
ness by providing for extra recreational and 
leisure time activities—a highly laudable ef- 
fort,—but to provide recreation alone, in lieu 
of work, is like offering sponge cake to a man 
who needs bread. By setting up a special work 
program for our out-of-school youth from re- 
lief families, the National Youth Administra- 
tion has attempted to point out to communities 
the possibilities for using this vast reservoir of 
inexperienced youth labor on worthwhile, 
practical public work. 

In addition to the 11,000 Wisconsin youth 
participating in the student aid program, we 
have now 4,566 youth employed on NYA work 
projects, of whom 2,500 are males and 2,066 
are female. While this was originally an out-of- 
school group, approximately 70% of these em- 
ployees are now in part time school or are tak- 
ing some type of vocational training. This is 
a result of our guidance program—an integral 
part of the National Youth Administration in 
this state—closely linked with the vocational 
schools of Wisconsin. 

Included among our ninety-five active work 
projects, which are now in operation through- 


out the state, are those which embrace com- 
munity service, recreation, conservation, rural 
surveys, community development, and public 
safety surveys. For example, more than three 
hundred fifty girls are working on a sewing 
project in Milwaukee, while three hundred boys 
are employed on county parks projects. In 
Dane, Dodge, Waushara and several other 
counties a conservation program of fish propa- 
gation, winter bird feeding cleansing of pol- 
luted lakes and streams and allied activities, is 
employing hundreds of youth. A community 
swimming pool has been built by NYA work- 
ers at Antigo; the parks, high school grounds 
and athletic field in Lake Geneva are being 
landscaped by our youth; a recreation camp for 
young people is in process of development at 
Tomahawk Island, near Superior. Public safety 
projects and traffic surveys were completed last 
year in twelve Wisconsin cities by NYA crews. 

The National Youth Administration is es- 
sentially part of an emergency program. Its 
scope is necessarily limited. It can make no pre- 
tense of reaching “‘all the children of all the 
people.” However, it has succeeded in keeping 
in school thousands of boys and girls, young 
men and young women, who otherwise would 
have been allowed to drift. We believe it has 
laid the groundwork for a substantial coopera- 
tive effort on the part of governments, local, 
state, and federal, for the post-depression solu- 
tion of the challenging, perplexing, problem 
of youth in a changing democracy. 





TEACHING HISTORY— 


(Continued from page 335) 

past history becomes alive with future applica- 
tions and current history becomes meaningful 
with past understandings. Fifth, by means of 
converting each classroom into a library-lab- 
oratory, we introduce workshop, problem-solv- 
ing, codperative ideas to the pupil, developing 
in him independence, judgment, and responsi- 
bility in planning and thinking problems 
through. Lastly, pupils now enjoy history and 
use it in their recreational living, for they easily 
see its functional aspects in daily life as well as 
the personal contribution each individual can 
make by conscious application of intelligence to 
history’s future course in American democracy. 

Thus the study of history in high school 
becomes a study that functions in daily life as 
it is lived today in America, rather than a hit- 
and-miss proposition of yesterday unrelated to 
life and its problems, taken by the pupil only 
because (1) he must, and (2) he needs the 
credit. There is no place for any other kind of 
history teaching in our high schools. 
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WISCONSIN TEACHERS AS N.E.A. MEMBERS 1936-1937 
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While some progress has been made in N.E.A. affiliations over last year, the Wisconsin 
teaching body is still far below the goal set at the Portland meeting last summer. Wisconsin 
tanks 7th in the number of teachers with dues paid, but only 12th in the percentage (28%) of 
teachers with paid membership. City teachers account for the bulk of the Wisconsin enrollments, 


























































































































with rural teachers very poorly represented. 


Last year a gain goal of 10% was set, but the total gain at the time of the last report from 


N.E.A. headquarters was only one-fourth that amount. 


The N.E.A. is working in your behalf, and we urge more teachers to affiliate with the 
national organization. Any questions concerning the N.E.A. can be answered by our state director, 


Miss Amanda Schuette, Green Bay High school. 
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A FEW DOs AND i OF AURAL RECREATION 


JOHN L. BERAN 
Supervising Teacher, Wausau 


\/E STILL find many school districts in 
which the work of the teacher for the 
whole year is judged by the kind of Christmas 
program she produces. Many teachers have 
long felt the injustice and unfairness of this 
and have complained bitterly when they lost 
their positions at the end of the year. Others 
have compromised and as a result we find 
Christmas programs which, instead of radiating 
the spirit of Christmas, have been nothing short 
of a minstrel show or a musical comedy. 

It seems timely that since we have recently 
passed through the annual throes of a Christ- 
mas program preparation we should sit back 
for a moment and regard the implications. 

First, let us settle the problem of Christmas 
programs by saying that they should be devoted 
exclusively to a program whose theme is rever- 
ence and a glorification of the Christmas spirit. 
Let us all agree first that in the future our 
Christmas programs will be devoid of black- 
face poaah sketches, jazz bands, tap dances, 
vaudeville acts, and radio comedian gags. 

If we have all agreed on this we are ready to 
make an attempt to help the teacher whose com- 
munity demands more entertainment than is 
ordinarily to be had in the average rural com- 
munity. Out of an experience covering several 
years in two phases of rural recreation one is 
certain to draw certain conclusions which should 
have much of importance for the rural school 
teacher. In the first place, the radio and the 
movie are not filling the need for entertain- 
ment in the average rural district. Is it, then, 
any wonder that the people there look forward 
to the annual school program at Christmas 
when that is the only real entertainment they 
will get for another whole year? If the pro- 
gtam furnishes the entertainment they so much 
desire it will furnish chuckles and a topic for 
fireside conversation for many weeks after and 
will be something for which to look forward 
for months previous to its production. One has 
only to attend an average medicine show or a 
traveling repertoire company to learn how 
starved for entertainment the people in the 
tural areas are. Many times these two types 
provide a very meagre kind of entertainment. 
Usually the comedy is of low calibre, the stag- 
ing is poor, and the general appearance is 
“tacky”. Yet rural people will drive for miles 


and purchase countless bottles of medicine to 
see a show that is costing them much more 
than a much higher quality of entertainment 
in the city. 

There is a field of rural entertainment whose 
surface has barely been scratched. Insure peo- 
ple in the rural areas of one, two, or three good 
entertainments a year and the teacher need not 
worry about the Christmas program being the 
sole deciding factor of her re-employment for 
the coming year. And, if teachers assume lead- 
ership in the field of rural recreation a com- 
munity spirit will be created that will react 
very favorably on other phases of the school 
organization. 

There is no need for every burden of enter- 
tainment to be borne by the teacher and the 
school children. As has been said before, the 
teacher should assume leadership but the good 
leader is one who can get everyone else to do 
the work without having to do any more her- 
self than directing the activities. If teachers 
will practice a few rudiments of the professional 
dramatic director the production of even a 
three-act play can be a pleasure rather than a 
burden. It is safe to assume that a play that 
takes over fourteen days to produce is far too 
advanced for any amateur group. At the very 
first rehearsal the play should be read in its 
entirety. Each member of the cast should have 
his lines only, each line being preceded by its 
cue. It is a mistake for any group to attempt to 
learn a play from a book containing the com- 
plete play. As each actor reads his lines at this 
first rehearsal the director should tell him the 
proper inflections, if he does not use them, and 
the necessary stage business. The actor should 
underline these with a pencil. The second, 
third, and fourth rehearsals may be used for the 
first act; the next three for the second; the next 
three for the third act; the next three for put- 
ting the play together; and, the final night for 
a dress rehearsal. After the first rehearsal for 
each act no player should be permitted the use 
of his script while on stage. The director, too, 
should be free of his book. A director who 
watches lines is not a director. He is a prompter 
and as such is doing very little to insure a good 
performance. One person should be present 
from the very first rehearsal to do the prompt- 
ing so as to leave the director free to roam about 
the room so that he may catch the scene from 
different angles and to take the stage from time 
to time to demonstrate how certain scenes 
should be played. Every moment of a rehearsal 
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should be used to study lines. If this is done 
hardly any outside study is necessary for the 
average amateur play. As soon as a player com- 
pletes a scene on stage he should immediately 
take his part, mark in it the places where he 
needs brushing up, go over these lines a few 
times, and then begin studying his lines for the 
next scene. By following these simple rules any 
three-act play for amateurs can be produced in 
from ten to fourteen rehearsals, no one of which 
should be permitted to extend beyond two 
hours. 

If the production of a play follows these 
lines more people in the community will be 
willing to take part. Once you show them that 
it can be done it will become less and less diffi- 
cult to provide this form of entertainment. As 
they become more experienced the rehearsal 
time should be cut to ten days. 

Another field of rural recreation in which 
there is much room for advancement is that of 
athletics. It seems a pity that every time a com- 
munity get-together is held the only thing that 
can be done for amusement is to have a base- 
ball game, a sack race, a fifty yard dash, a nail 
driving contest, card games, or dance. 


Folk Dances Are Often Popular 


There are numerous folk dances that should 
be the stock in trade of every rural teacher. A 
complete evening’s entertainment once each 
year could be devoted to this and in all prob- 
ability the district would soon be clamoring for 
more. 

From city recreation offices and from the 
state W. P. A. Recreation Director’s office in- 
teresting and new games can be secured which 
will provide countless evenings of recreation. 
From Wakelin McNeel, Asst. State Club 
Leader, can be obtained an excellent mimeo- 
gtaphed manual of stunts and games. These 
are far more satisfactory than those stunts and 
games that are explained in the usual games 
textbook, for these have been tried under actual 
playground and club conditions and only the 
best and most popular are included. If one 
evening of this type of entertainment is once 
provided during a school year the teacher is 
sure to hear demands for more. 

The teacher in a rural community should cer- 
tainly be expected to spend at least five evenings 
a week in the community in which she teaches. 
Doing this she should welcome any opportunity 
to cement more firmly the friendships devel- 
oped at the home visits. The beginning of such 
a program of community recreation need not be 
difficult at all. Many communities already have 
what they call a P. T. A. but which is only a 
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community recreation club of some sort or 
other. Should the teacher send word to all in 
the community that the meeting this time will 
be devoted to a “Stunt Night” program she can 
be reasonably certain of a crowd. Once she gets 
the people there it is up to her to provide stunts 
that will keep the boys, the girls, the men, and 
the women occupied in some form of recreation 
for the evening. If she makes the first meeting 
a success any further evenings of this type of 
entertainment can be certain of drawing a record 
attendance. 


A Suggested Year’s Program 


If a Stunt Night is set up for one month, a 
Folk Dance night for another month, one or 
two dramatic productions, a Talent Night, and 
a games night for a sixth month the community 
will have the skeleton of a recreation program 
to be enlarged upon at will. And further, any 
teacher who attempts such a program will prob- 
ably hear few demands for the type of Christ- 
mas program that might better be called ‘‘The 
Current Follies of the Little Red Schoolhouse’. 

Rural communities need entertainment; they 
want entertainment; the school and the teacher 
can help the community to help itself. Recrea- 
tion must be the sort that will promote the par- 
ticipation of all, not of just a few for the enter- 
tainment of many. Teachers recognize that the 
communities desire some form of recreation. It 
is up to the teacher to increase her service to the 
community by initiating recreation activities to 
supply these recognizable needs. 

We may talk long and loud about citizenship 
activities in our schools; we may eliminate 
marks for all but character traits; we may have 
assembly programs; we may have activity clubs; 
and, we may discuss conduct, citizenship, and 
character traits. All these form a part of the 
school and community citizenship and character 
development program but let any community, 
be it rural or urban, fail to provide a recreation 
program that takes in both men and women 
virtually from the cradle to the grave and the 
whole affair will bog down somewhere because 
of a lack of the hardening element that comes 
only through the practical applications resulting 
from the recreational activities. 

Recreation, through its various fields, offers 
opportunity for practicing character and citizen- 
ship traits essential to productive participation 
in the functions of community life. If we in- 
crease the expenditures for the operation of 
community-wide recreation programs we will 
be able to decrease the much more profitless ex- 
penditures for the maintenance of a police 
force. 
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SECTION CHAIRMEN FOR THE 1937 CONVENTION 


ECTION chairmen met at Milwaukee on January 23 relative to their me programs 
for November. Rules governing all matters of program were explained and opportunity was 
had for discussion by the chairmen. Chairmen are: 


* 


Section Chairman 
Agriculture ...---------------- J. W. Weisman, Janesville 
DR BP in en ccctpinnnntetn H. Clyde Krenerick, -... North Division H. S., Milwaukee 
1, fl teh EEO eee ree Della Wilson, 231 Art Educ. Bldg., U. of W., Madison 
nee Rex Sims, Wm. Horlick H. S., Racine 
Character Education ...--------- E. E. Born, Longfellow Jr. H. S., Wauwatosa 
Oe E. V. Smith, Senior High School, Eau Claire 
Te Fred Thompson, Vocational School, Milwaukee 
Coll. Tos: of Edec........060 A. J. Smith, County Normal School, Union Grove 
eee Ned Slocum, High School, Two Rivers 
Oi Supt. Ben. J. Rohan, Appleton 
Co. Supts. and Supv. Tchrs._----- Paul Kaiser, Juneau 
Educ. of Crippled Child. ~------ Florence Payne, Lapham Park School, Milwaukee 
ae 8 eee Marcia Heath, Doty School, Madison 
Educ. of Excep. Child. ........- Samuel A. Kirk, Teachers College, Milwaukee 
Educational Research ~---------- Supt. Lester Conger, Kohler 
Elementary Principals ~_-------- Barton J. Rogers, 110 Locust St., Oconomowoc 
RI saints spice ade ini nonereineine es Elizabeth Williams, 716 Hamilton St., Racine 
Cente Sree wn ennnae Thelma Keyes, Junior H. S., Kenosha 
RNID Sse ccswiniowwnnninaiin wat Kenneth Exworthy, Junior H. S., Marinette 
Gremeer Grade .............. Supt. Howard C. Clemons, Lake Geneva 
iltmeOr coc - cnn nn nencccso Alvin H. Hanson, Rufus King H. S., Milwaukee 
CO rere Mrs. Gladys Nichols, Spencerian College, Milwaukee 
Health Education _......------- Sue W. Normann, Box 237, Waukesha 
| Se ee _.. Margaret Abraham, High School, Appleton 
Home Economics ............_. Ethelyn Robinson, Shorewood H. S., Milwaukee 
OE aS H. J. Shufelt, Public Schools, Racine 
Intermediate Grades ~_.-------- T. M. Nelson, Plymouth 
Junior High School ------------ E. E. Born, Longfellow Jr. H. S., Wauwatosa 
Kindergarten—Primary ~..------- Florence Kelly, 1111 N. 10th St., Milwaukee 
| ee eee eee Mrs. Lilla Cochran, Shorewood H. S., Milwaukee 
EE astcnnieneniunqnsiennteeataih Malvina Clausen, Teachers College, Oshkosh 
OC) ———— a a G. A. Parkinson, Univ. Ext. Div., 623 W. State St., Milw. 
Dental Bipgiene ............+-- Pauline Camp, 726 E. Gorham, Madison 
Modern Foreign Lang. --------- Laura B. Johnson, Wisconsin H. S., Madison 
0 dain heiee lacing in ica asia Si B. Y. Oliver, 319 Pine St., Green Bay 
Physical Education -......------ C. A. Wangerin, 4074 N. 18th St., Milwaukee 
i a eT Ee Wm. Leahy, Sauk City 
Retirement Association ~..------ Wm. C. Hansen, Supt., Stoughton 
iT Gee oe SRE OM ees t Raymond J. Sorenson, Co. Supt., Hammond 
Speech Correction ..........-+. Ruth Mayer, 1635 College Ave., Racine 
pees Trsigiag -...........--. Vernon A. Utzinger, Carroll College, Waukesha 
State Graded Schools ----.------ A. W. Zellmer, County Normal School, Wisconsin Rapids 
Visual Education .............. R. G. Peterson, High School, Galesville 
Vocational Education .....------ Glenn Fiedler, Vocational School, Green Bay 
Wis. Assn. of Deans of Women_- Margaret R. Reynolds, High School, Sturgeon Bay 
Wis. Assn. of Sec. Sch. Prins... _-- G. D. Scott, Central H. S., La Crosse 
wes Game: OED. T. Ay ance sane Mrs. W. A. Hastings, 421 Insurance Bldg., Madison 
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THE APPRECIATION OF LITERARY ALLUSIONS 


* 


CLAIRE McCLELLAN 
Antigo Junior-Senior High 


Pomel allusions can be fully appreciated 
only when one has read and understood the 
books in which the characters or subjects al- 
luded to have appeared. Many of the characters 
appearing in the classics studied in both the 
junior and senior high school are alluded to in 
current publications. When this fact is given 
students as one of the many reasons for teaching 
assigned books and if it is illustrated by sen- 
tences picked from current material, they can- 
not help but see at least one reason for reading 
classics. These sentences have proved to be 
valuable aids to me when presenting the semes- 
ter’s outline of literature. Students who are ac- 
quainted with the characters alluded to show 
pleasure in displaying their knowledge and the 
others are shown the need of becoming familiar 
with them. 


The tiny island had a Circean lure for Captain 
Jenks. 

The boy had the disposition of Puck. 

His employer, a regular Simon Le Gree, would 
not alter his plan. 

Like Don Quixote, he craved adventure. 

He seemed to have Midas’ touch. 

Mr. Vanessa was as merciful as Shylock. 

She was as beautiful as Cleopatra and as clever 
as Portia. 

Her voice had the lure of the Ancient Mariner. 

Does it pay to be as idealistic as King Arthur? 

The ladies of today seemed to have become as 
adept at knitting as Madame De Farge. 

Kenneth longed for a magic sword, an Excalibur. 

We shall be Jasons, and that will be our Golden 
Fleece. 

Jinson had the attitude of Uriah Heep. 

He went as a bold Robin Hood. 

I cannot understand his Jekell and Hyde 
character. 

Don’t you think him a dashing Lochinvar? 

My uncle was about as practical as Micawber. 

His stories have a Baron Munchausian flavor. 

She’s as simple as Little Nell. 

Mrs. McDougall was a comfortable Peggotty. 

He'd sleep as long as Rip if he weren't called. 

His Scrooge-like characteristics were well known. 

He blustered about like Bill Bones. 
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TWO PROJECTS 
1. EARLY WISCONSIN HISTORY 


Projects for the lower grades often offer in- 
teresting channels for enthusiastic student ex- 
pression. Before reaching that irritating period 
of blasé sophistication which so often makes it 
difficult to work with youngsters in the upper 
grades the average child of seven to ten is fal 
of imagination, and likes nothing better than 
to play Indian, forest ranger, or store keeper. 

During the past month two teacher-initiated 
projects for the grades have come to our atten- 
tion, and thinking that many other Wisconsin 
teachers of the lower grades might be interested, 
we are pleased to report them, briefly. 








Miss Marion Hellen, fifth grade teacher in | 


the Merrill school, Beloit, recently was casting 
about for something which might vitalize his- 
tory lessons of Wisconsin’s early years. Realiz- 
ing that a study of exploration and ultimate set- 
tlement could be effectively dramatized through 
a project Miss. Hellen and her history class took 
a visionary ‘‘trip” in canoes up the St. Law- 
rence, through the Great Lakes, and into Wis- 
consin. When it came to the portage from the 
Upper Fox to the Wisconsin the students 
“stopped and built’ a trading post. By that 
time interest in frontier life and exploration 
had reached a high pitch, and it was decided to 
depict the frontier scene by way of a model. 

“An old model ‘T’ Ford windshield became 
the Fox river’, reports Miss Hellen, “Mother's 
old fur dress trimming was cut into animal 
skins, a bird house changed to a trading post. 
Marquette, the missionary with his black gown 
and Joliet in his skin suit and cap were modeled 
from clay.” 

The response was gratifying, and students 
were soon eagerly reading a number of supple- 
mentary texts, on their own volition. For the 
benefit of other teachers who might wish to 
initiate a similar project Miss Hellen suggests 
references in the following texts. 

Our Nation Begins, by Baker-Dodd—Webb 
pp. 145-160. Very good. 


Young America, by Horn and Buck pp. 184-187; 
187 and 188. 
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Stories of Early American History pp. 140-157 
(Life in Early Colonial Days) pp. 158-163 
(Gordy). 

Beginnings of American People and Nation, by 
M. Kelty pp. 329-345. 

Founders of Our Nation, by Halleck and Franz 
pp. 251-272. 

The Beginnings of Our Country, by Burnham 
and Jock pp. 191-209. 

Following Columbus, by Nida pp. 92-98. 


* 


2. FOOD IN THE COMMUNITY 


A social science unit initiated in the 2nd grade of 
the a School, Green Bay, Margaret Poellinger, 
teacher. 


The class was discussing food, always an in- 
teresting subject for humans, especially second 
gtadets who play hard enough to keep their 
stomachs in a constant state of vacuum. So, 
when foods were being talked about the entire 
class was “‘‘all ears”. We had been discussing 
foods which were especially good for children. 
In the course of the discussion we talked about 





Pictured at the right and below are the 
projects explained on this and the preced- 
ing page. Note at the right how the chil- 
dren combined art work with modeling. The 
bulletin board was also used as display space 
for maps, pictures, and related material. 

“Playing store’ is one sure-fire method of 
engendering student enthusiasm. In the 
project worked out at the Woelz school, 
Green Bay, note how the students fixed up 
different types of booths, making a regular 
“main street’ out of the school room. It 
was a lot of fun, and at the same time the 
children learned some lessons in buying, 
food brands, and making change. 





the desirability of having fresh foods. This led 
to a discussion of foods in the home, and 
whether or not they were fresh. Charts were 
made, with foods classified as vegetable, fruit, 
dairy products, baking, cereals, and meat. Cut- 
out pictures helped make the charts attractive. 
Some foods were posted on the bulletin board, 
and the pupils read stories on foods. 

By this time it became evident that a toy 
market place would be a welcome outlet for 
the generated pupil enthusiasm over food mat- 
ters. Small booths were erected along the black- 
boards, using poles, wrapping paper, and fruit 
crate counters as “construction material’. A card 
with the child’s name on it was placed over the 
booth, and he or she became the storekeeper. 

On the surface it was all just play, but never- 
theless there were many worthwhile lessons 
learned. Care was taken to correlate the unit 
with all school subjects, and in that way the 
project became the center of an effective four- 
weeks study program. 
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OUR STUDENTS ENJOY GOOD BOOKS 
* 


EVELYN JERDEE 
Hudson 


Observing Good Book Week has been such 
a pleasant experience for our students in the 
past few years that it has come to be almost a 
tradition in the school. 

The theme for Good Book Week last year 
was “Reading for Fun’, so the idea naturally 
suggested presenting exhibits that would adver- 
tise worthwhile books that students would 
really want to read. 

The first day of the week the class was di- 
vided into several small groups with a chair- 
man in charge of each. They then talked of pos- 
sible ways of working out the theme and made 
definite plans for class activities for the rest of 
the week. After the first day’s discussion there 
was enough enthusiasm among the students to 
start the real work the next day—and the en- 
thusiasm proved to be contagious, as it usually is. 

Some of the titles for displays which the 
groups selected were “Three Generations of 
Books’’, “Give a Book for Christmas’, ‘Books 
Going Hollywood”, and ‘Adventures in the 
Arts”, while other groups worked on Good 
Book Week Newspapers, maps of literary 
cruises, dramatizations of scenes from well 
known books, and a modern poetry unit in 
reading for fun. It is perhaps the unusual 
amount of activity during this week which 
makes it appeal so much to students, for every- 
one is busy every spare moment of the day as 
well as during the class period to try to find 
some way to make his project more worthwhile. 

“Books Going Hollywood” proved to be a 
very clever and popular display, for it was edu- 
cational as well as attractive. This group, com- 
po of girls, presented as many worth while 

Oks as they could find which had been made 
into movies during the past year. Dolls charm- 
ingly dressed as David Copperfield, Little Jo 
and Amy, Jane Eyre, and others looked inter- 
esting enough to make a person want to read 
the book they represented, while the back- 
ground of this display was a collection of 
mounted pictures of scenes and movie stars in 
these recent good ap A child’s movie cam- 
era in the center of the table gave it all a touch 
of Movieland. 


The “Books for Christmas Gifts” had a black 
cambric background with two large silver 
Christmas trees silhouetted against either end, 
the title of the display also being printed in 
large silver letters. On the table the books 


were grouped into “Gifts for Father”, “Books 
Mother Would Enjoy”, “Books for the Chil- 
dren”, and ‘What to Give Sister’. Several 
beautifully wrapped Christmas boxes with gay 
ribbons made this table look more festive. 

It is impossible to give briefly a word picture 
of the way all of these displays looked, but 
they were both colorful and attractive by the 
time they were completed at the end of the 
week. Gay colors, ingeniously printed signs, 
beautifully drawn charts and maps, and a very 
wise assortment of books seemed to be the out- 
standing features. 

In work of this type students develop initia- 
tive and the ability to organize; they learn the 
importance of working together for the success 
of a group, and they certainly become ac- 
quainted with numerous books which they will 
later read. At least we found that the spirit of 
Good Book Week, with its accompanying mood 
of excitement, carried on into the rest of the 
year, with the result that there was a decided 


increase in the desire to read more and better 
books. 




















The display pictured above was part of the book 
week project described by Miss Jerdee. All of the 
re were equally fine, though it was quite obvi- 
ous that the students took special interest in gather- 
‘es together information on books presented in movie 
orm. 

Many subjects other than movies could be chosen 
for book week work. Holidays are always fruitful 
fields, while such subjects as sports, camp life, travel 
and so forth are very appealing to high school 
students. 
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A PRACTICAL PROJECT IN TEACHING CONSERVATION 


The following article contains a great deal of 
helpful information on conservation. The newspaper 
service mentioned in the early part is one offered free 
to all papers in the state by the Wisconsin Conser- 
vation Department. If your paper does not have this 
service urge that it be secured. It can be of real help 
to your students. 








The teachers of the state, who are cooperat- 
ing with the Wisconsin Wild Life Association 
and the State Conservation Department instruct- 
ing their ay in the value of Wisconsin 
trees, are faced with the problem of how to 
get the greatest value from the informational 
articles on Wisconsin trees appearing in the 
local newspapers of the state. 

A few suggestions on how some of the 
teachers of Wisconsin High School are pre- 
senting this material to their pupils may be 
of interest to other teachers. 

We are presenting the work in our junior 
high school science class, and the enthusiasm 
shown by the pupils in the seventh grade 
makes it seem that this may be the ideal place 
in which to introduce the study. 

The scrap book, as suggested by the papers, 
is an excellent project, and a few suggestions 
as to how these scrap books may be made more 
interesting is one of the objects of this article. 

An opportunity is offered for integration 
with the work of the art class in the actual 
construction of the scrapbook, while the geog- 
raphy or social science class may study the eco- 
nomic value of the trees and the part conser- 
vation plays in agriculture and industry. 

In addition to clipping the articles as they 
appear in the papers, and pasting them in the 
scrap book, the following suggestions have been 
made to the pupils: 

In the case of the conifers the individual 
leaves (needles) are mounted, as well as an 
aggregate of several leaves as they appear on 
the twig. Since the leaves of the conifers tend 
to drop off the twig as they become dry, a lib- 
eral amount of gum mucilage is spread on the 
twig and leaves, and serves to hold the leaves 
in } see A twig sample is split longitudinally 
and each section glued to the page of the book. 
One section shows the wood and the other the 
bark of the tree. In addition to the samples of 
wood, bark and needles, one scale is taken 
from the cone and with a few seeds, is pasted 
in the book. 

A map of the United States is mimeographed 
and distributed to the class. On this the pupil 


* 


H. G. McMULLEN 
Wis. H. S., Madison 


can color in the area to show where the tree 

occurs naturally in the United States. 

A key for the identification of each group 
of trees may well precede the group in the scrap 
book. The actual making of the key and the 
grouping of the trees in order will aid the 
pupil in remembering the most striking 
identifying characteristics. 

In the case of the deciduous trees, actual 
samples of the leaves may be mounted in the 
scrap book or a leaf print may be used. The 
method for making leaf prints described in 
Comstock’s “‘Hand-Book of Nature Study’ is 
most satisfactory. 

The inclusion in the scrap book of speci- 
mens of the flowers of the tree in early spring, 
and of. the fruit, later in the season, will add 
to the value of the book. 

One way of carrying on the class room ac- 
tivity associated with the tree project is to as- 
sign to each pupil, for particular study, one 
group of trees. Each day one pupil makes a 
ten minute report on his assignment. If the as- 
signment is made several days in advance the 
pupil will be able to add to the value of his 
talk by showing the class samples of the leaves, 
wood, bark, flowers, fruit, twigs, buds, etc. A 
suggested outline for the pupil to follow is: 

1. Names of the trees. 

2. How are they identified? 

Point out the identifying characteristics by 

means of the actual samples brought into 

the class room. 

. To what family of trees do the specimens 
belong? 

4. What trees may be confused with these and 
how may one distinguish this family from 
others ? 

. Where can the class observe the trees in their 
native habitat? 

6. What economic importance do these trees have? 
Shade, lumber, fuel, erosion control, nuts, 
fruit, etc. 

7. What are the enemies of these trees and how 

may the trees be protected from them? 

8. How do these trees reproduce? 

9. How are their seeds distributed ? 

10. Where do these trees grow? (Distribution) 

11. Do they grow slowly or rapidly? 


Ww 


wv 


A project which may interest some of the 
pupils is that of actually growing seedlings. 
For suggestions as to the methods see the “Land 
Economic Survey’”—Bulletin Number 3—(ref- 
erence number 8, following) 
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Our pupils have cooperated well in this 
project. Later in the spring it is our plan to 
make several field trips for the purpose of see- 
ing all the trees which have been studied, 
growing in their natural habitat. This will al- 
low the students to collect material and to fill 
in any gaps that may occur in their scrap books. 

We have found that tree work in the field 
can be correlated closely with bird identification 
work. The identification of trees in which cer- 
tain birds are nesting or upon which they are 
feeding adds zest to the bird lessons. The value 
of birds as protectors of forest trees may also be 
studied at this time. 


Topics on lumbering, propagation, fire con- 
trol, tree surgery, recreational value of forests, 
relation of forests to wild life, etc., might be 
assigned to interested pupils for presentation to 
the class. 


Books, pamphlets and other material that 
will be of particular interest to the teacher as 
well as to the pupils are suggested below, with 
some comment as to their content, cost, and 
availability. 


One of the best pamphlets that has come to 
my attention: 


1. Project method of tree study. 

U. S. Dep’t. of Agriculture Forest Service, North 
Central Region, Federal Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin (Free to teachers). 

Suggested lessons in Forest Conservation. 

(b) Identification characters of trees. 

Summer and Winter Keys. 

A descriptive treatise on Wisconsin conifers 

with mimeographed drawings which will 

make it easy for pupils to observe how to 

make a sketch for inclusion in their book. 

Some excellent suggestions on how to make 

tree collections. 

Interdependence of the forest community. 

(g) A simple and efficient method of making leaf 
prints. 

(h) Discussion of the life processes of the tree. 

(i) A list of references for teaching tree con- 

servation, 
2. Our Forests. What they are and what they mean 


(e) 
(f) 


to us. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture—Miscellaneous publi- 
cation No. 162—For sale by Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., 5¢. 
What the forest is. 
Forest regions of the U. S. 
How our forests serve us. 
Enemies of the forest. 
Forestry in the U. S. 
Timber, a vital national resource. 
bulletin is particularly suitable for use in 
High School Biology or Agriculture classes. 
3. Talking Leaves—Julius King and Evan Thurber. 

A colored booklet containing many Wisconsin 
trees as well as many others not found in Wiscon- 
sin. A small description accompanies each figure of 
the leaf and fruit, as well as a map showing its 
distribution. 

Harter Publishing Company—Cleveland, Ohio, 
available in the dime stores—10¢. 
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4, Michigan Trees—Charles Otis. 
This book is written on Michigan trees only but 
fits our Wisconsin trees almost equally well. A few 


copies of this in the class room will serve as an} 


excellent source to identify accurately any question.|) 


able trees. Keys, illustrations, and descriptive material, ) 


The Secretary—University of Michigan, Ann Ar. 
bor, Michigan, Paper covers—35¢, Cloth binding— 
50¢. 


5. Wisconsin Trees : 
This little booklet contains the trees of Wéiscon- 


sin, both native and introduced, and has listed them} 
under more than 200 different names. It serves par- | 
ticularly well as a means of distinguishing the native | 
trees from the introduced varieties, a source of con-} 


fusion to many pupils as well as teachers. 
Milwaukee Journal—Public Service Bureau—Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin—15¢ paper covered, 3¢ postage. | 


6. The Forestry Primer. 


Contains fifteen lessons suitable for Jr. High or} 


High School. Stress is placed upon the value of trees 
and the need for conservation and planting. 


American Tree Association—1214 Sixteenth Street | 


N. W.—Washington, D. C. 

Free—copies for each member of your classes may 
be had by addressing a request to the above 
organization. 

7. Constitution of the United States with Tree 

Planting Instructions. 


This publication is in celebration of sesqui-cen- | 
tennial of the American Tree Association. In addi- | 
tion to a complete reprint of our national constitu- |) 
tion it contains excellent suggestions for tree plant- | 


ing, and tree planting programs. The trees suitable 


for planting in each state are listed, and the date of | 


Arbor Day in each state is given. 
American Tree Association—1214 Sixteenth St. 
N. W.—Washington, D. C. 





Free to teachers and interested civic organizations. © 


8. Land Economic Survey—Bulletin Number 3. 


A bulletin of particular value to teachers and ad- 
. vanced pupils in land economics. Discusses in some- | 


what technical language such subjects as Land in- 
ventories, Land use planning, Forest soils, Forest tree 
nursery management, Fire control, Tree surgery, etc. 
Not suitable for elementary class use. 


State of Wisconsin—Executive Office—Madison, | 


Wisconsin. 
9. Forest Planting Methods. 

A small folder that illustrates by means of photo- 
gtaphs the proper methods to use in planting tree 
seedlings. 

Wisconsin 
Wisconsin. 

This list of references is far from complete, 
but it is suggestive and includes only material 
that may be obtained easily and at small cost. 
It has the added value of having proven to be 
of particular interest to pupils in actual class 
room situations. Additional reference material 
will be found listed in the publications men- 
tioned above. 

Other teachers in the state have undoubtedly 
worked out their own methods of using the 
Wisconsin Tree series. A short description of 
their method sent in to the JOURNAL would 
be one means of developing a program that 
could be used by teachers of the state who are 
striving to make the teaching of conservation a 
vital part of their class work. 


Conservation Commission—Madison, 
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Laugh and The 


Criss-Cross 
Talk about being narrow-minded! That professor is 
so narrow-minded that if he was any more so his 
ears would be on the wrong side of his head. 
—Punch Bowl 


Modesty Shocked 

Girl in Student House: “I think it is positively 
disgusting the way those fellows in the frat house 
across the street give a show every night when they 
go to bed. It is absolutely immoral.” 

Dean of Women: “But looking down from the 

window I don’t see anything.” 

Girl in Student House: “I know, not from there. 
But put that chair on the desk, get on it and lean 
way over to the left and tell me what you see.’ 


Gala Event 
Tramp: “Lady, I'm hungry. Could you give me a 
piece of cake?” 
Lady: “Isn't bread good enough for you?” 
Tramp: “Yes, ma’am, but today is my birthday.” 
—Blue Buckshot 


Dry Humor 
“Some men thirst after fame, some after love, and 
some after money.” 
“I know something they all thirst after.” 
“What's that?” 
“Salted almonds.” 
—Comments 


Trade-In 
Daughter of First Film Star: 
your new father?” 
Daughter of Second Film Star: “Oh, he’s very 
nice,” 
BD; ©: 8. BS: 
year.” 


“How do you like 


“Yes, isn’t he? We had him last 
—Bored Walk 


One Performance Only 
A proud parent called up the newspaper and re- 
ported the birth of twins. The girl at the news desk 


didn’t quite catch the message over the phone. “Will 
you repeat that?” she asked. 
“Not if I can help it,” was the reply. 
—Frivol 


Well-Trained 
“Father, when I graduate I'm going to follow my 
literary bent and write for money.” 
“Well, son, you ought to be sucecssful. That's all 
you've been doing since you left home to go to 


schoo]! 
—Open Road 


The Call of the Wild 

A farmer’s son, just home from school, seemed to 
take pride in using college slang, and at the break- 
fast table called out: “Mother, chase the cow down 
this way!” 

Mother was equal to the occasion, and remarked 
to her husband: “Give the poor calf some milk. 
Don’t you hear him bawling for it?” 





Sounds Fishy 
“I hear you got thrown out of 
school for calling the dean a fish.” 


First Freshman: 


“I didn’t call him a fish. I just 
real fast.” 


Second Freshman: 
said, “That’s our dean,’ 


Love Lorn 
He: “I’m thinking of asking some girl to marry 
me. What do you think of the idea?” 
She: “It’s a great idea, if you ask me.” . 
—Ow 


Unusual 

Cop: “How did you knock this pedestrian down?” 
Motorist: “I didn’t knock him down. I just pulled 
up to him, stopped my car and waited to let him 
pass. He fainted.” 


—Red Cat 
Try It 
Dumb: “Are you yawning?” 
Dora: “No, I'm giving a silent Indian war 
whoop.” 


—Aggievator 


Retort Devastating 
She: “Can you drive with one arm?” 
He: “You bet I can.” 
She: “Have an apple.” 
—Wampus 


No Value 
She: “Henry, dear, we've been going together now 
for more than ten years. Don’t you think we ought 
to get married?” 
He: “Yes, you’re right—but who'll have us?” 
—Annapolis Log 


Kill It 


Waiter: “Did you call, sir?” 
Guest: “No, that was only the fly in my soup 
buzzing.” 


—Tiger 


Just Plumb Lazy 
“Jones always strikes me as an indolent sort of 
chap.” 
“Indolent? Why that fellow is so lazy he always 
runs his automobile over a bump to knock the ashes 
off his cigar.” 


Hard to Believe 

It was in the sales room, and the talk had turned 
to hens, 

“Talking of hens,” remarked one of the gentle- 
men, “reminds me of an old hen my dad once had 
on the farm in Dakota. She would hatch out any- 
thing from a tennis-ball to a lemon. Why, one day 
she sat on a piece of ice and hatched out two quarts 
of hot water.” 

“That doesn’t come up to a club-footed hen my 
old mother once had,” remarked the other. “They 
had been feeding her by mistake on sawdust instead 
of oatmeal. Well, sir, she laid twelve eggs and sat on 
them, and when they hatched, eleven of the chickens 
had wooden legs and the twelfth was a woodpecker!” 
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Conservation in the Public Schools 

New legislation by the last session of the 
state legislature requires that every high school 
and vocational school shall offer adequate in- 
struction in conservation of national resources 
also that the governing boards of the univer- 
sity, state teachers colleges and county normal 
schools shall provide in their respective institu- 
tions adequate instruction in conservation to 
the end that teachers may become qualified to 
teach this important branch. Likewise in grant- 
ing certificates for the teaching of the courses 
in science and social studies adequate instruc- 
tion in the conservation of natural resources 
shall be required. 

The state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and the conservation commission are to 
cooperate in the production of text material, 
courses of study, etc. in order to make such 
study effective and they are authorized to re- 
quest the assistance of any teacher or professor 
in any of the schools of the state in the 
preparation of any such material. 

The introduction of this new legislation has 
set in motion considerable educational machin- 
ery working cooperatively to eventually make 
the new requirements effective in a practical 
way in the schools of the state. The purpose of 
this circular is to set forth some of the things 
that have been accomplished to date and others 
that are on the way to full development. 

Obviously to make instruction in conserva- 
tion effective requires teachers who have train- 
ing in the subject and who are familiar with the 
literature available relating to approved meth- 
ods. Hence one of the early processes of prepa- 
ration was the introduction of a course of study 
on conservation in the county normals and state 
teachers colleges. This work has been completed 
and is now in effect. 

Early in 1936 the department of public in- 
struction issued two bulletins on conservation. 
Bulletin No. 1 contained a selected bibliography 
with a list of reading references on the various 
phases of conservation including the United 
States office of education outlines for C C C 
camps and Wisconsin publications of the de- 
partment of agriculture, conservation depart- 
ment and Wisconsin regional planning com- 
mittee and other sources of free or low cost 
material. 
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Bulletin No. 2 suggests a method of ap- 
proach in teaching this subject and carries out- 
lines for conservation projects and activities in 
connection with the study of birds, fish, wild 
animals, forests, wild flowers and plants, soil, 
water uses and mineral resources. 

The department of public instruction and 
the conservation commission have cooperated in 
the publication and distribution of “Forest 
Trees of Wisconsin” a pocket manual designed 
to assist in the identification of forest trees of 
Wisconsin. A Wisconsin daily newspaper scrap 
book series was put in operation in January, 
1937 by the conservation department using this 
booklet as a daily basis for tree identification. 
This project is sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Wildlife Federation and is attracting the inter- 
est of children throughout the state. The pur- 
pose of this project is to make the information 
accessible to a much larger group than was pos- 
sible through the distribution of the manual 
through the regular channels. 

Other important booklets available include 
The Erosion Problem, and Conservation of Wis- 
consin Waters, both publications of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

A special committee has just completed ex- 
tensive work in the preparation of a course of 
study on conservation in Wisconsin public 
schools and same is now available in mimeo- 
gtaph form for trial use in the schools. In 
preparation of this course the committee has 
kept in mind the major sub-divisions of the 
field of natural resources, viz. (1) Waters, (2) 
The Land, (3) Forests, (4) Wild Life, (5) 
Scenic and Historic Features and (6) Minerals. 
It is a conscientious effort of the committee to 
comply with both the letter and the spirit of 
the new legislation in terms of modern meth- 
ods of instruction to the end that the children 
of the state may become conservation-minded 
and also have scientific knowledge of proce- 
dures which will tend to preserve and protect 
the natural resources of the state. 


New Orleans 
The following members of the Department 
of Public Instruction participated in the delib- 
erations of the mid-winter meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence N.E.A. at New 
Orleans during the last week in February: John 
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Callahan, J. F. Waddell, Delia Kibbe, Henri- 
etta V. Race and Maybell G. Bush. 

Mr. R. S. Ihlenfeldt attended the meeting of 
the Progressive Education Association at St. 
Louis, February 26 and 27 and took part in a 
panel discussion on the implications of the 
cooperative movement for education. 


Visitors 

During February the Department of Public 
Instruction enjoyed visits from several hundred 
Dane County school children who were visitors 
at the state capitol and other Madison institu- 
tions as a civics project. The children of ‘the 
various groups were all alert and attentive and 
enjoyed their investigation of government and 
its affairs throughout the city. Such groups, ac- 
companied by their teachers, are always wel- 
come visitors in their quest for information as a 
school project. We can scarcely imagine a more 
profitable day for them from the standpoint of 
receiving information on the functions of 
government. 


Department Conference 

At the monthly conference of department 
members on March 1, we had the pleasure of 
hearing an address by E. G. Doudna, Secretary 
and Director of State Teachers Colleges, on the 
educational system of Germany based on ob- 
servations gleaned from a recent European tour. 
This lecture as handled by Mr. Doudna is four- 
star entertainment and we recommend it highly 
to teacher groups and others for its highly 
cducational and informative values. 


The Biennial Report 

The twenty-seventh biennial report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, July 1, 
1934, to June 30, 1936, has been received from 
the printers and distribution was made to mem- 
bers of the legislature, school superintendents, 
principals, etc. during the latter days of 
February. 

The booklet comprises 123 pages and in- 
cludes special articles by various members of 
the department on elementary schools, educa- 
tional legislative measures, state aids, high 
schools, special education, and department ac- 
tivities including school buildings and surveys, 
school board conventions, school libraries, and 
supervision, with foreword by the State 
Superintendent. 

Part II includes a list of 46 statistical tables 
arranged on a comparative basis for the bien- 
nium period and touching on phases of school 
finance and expenditures, enrollment trends, 


and similar information. The report is issued 
by John Callahan, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and compiled and edited by 
Frank V. Powell, High School Supervisor. At 
the present time copies are available for addi- 
tional distribution upon request from interested 
persons. 


Revision of Transportation Law 

At the office conference on Monday, March 1, 
a special committee was appointed from among 
department members to make a study of exist- 
ing transportation law and report to Mr. Cal- 
lahan recommendations as to tentative changes 
in the present legal requirements. Members of 
the committee are: H. W. Schmidt, J. F. Shaw, 
R. S. Ihlenfeldt, H. E. Merritt, and Mrs. Mar- 
guerite L. Ingram. A study will be made rela- 
tive to liability and insurance features, inspec- 
tion and specifications for school buses, trans- 
portation outside of the district, a revision of 
distance requirements, state aid for transpor- 
tation, etc. 


Memorial Day Annual 

Copy for the 1937 edition of the Wisconsin 
Memorial Day Annual is about ready for the 
printers and the annual will be ready for dis- 
tribution to the schools of the state about the 
middle of April. Leading contributors will fea- 
ture articles advocating world peace and the de- 
sirability of keeping out of war. While it is 
realized that many schools will have closed for 
the year prior to May 30, yet it is strongly rec- 
ommended that in such instances teachers and 
pupils prepare a Memorial Day service of their 
own based on the content of the new annual 
and hold a program at the schoolhouse on some 
convenient afternoon prior to the closing of the 
school ; also to recommend that pupils in addi- 
tion attend some public Memorial Day observ- 
ance on May 30. 


Conservation and Recreation 
The Wisconsin State Planning Board has is- 
sued a printed booklet of 28 pages on Conser- 
vation and Recreation Plans for Southeastern 
Wisconsin. The booklet is copiously illustrated 
with regional maps, charts, and half tone photo- 
gtaphs. The area under consideration (south- 
eastern Wisconsin) comprises about one-sev- 
enth of the land area of the state but contains 
more than half of the population. This is also 
the area in which most of the future population 
growth of the state can be expected. The book- 
let is listed as Bulletin No. 3 and can be used 

to excellent advantage in any schoolroom. 
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ON TO GREEN BAY!! 
April 20, 21, 22 
Hotel Northland—Headquarters 


Every local parent teacher association should be 
represented at this annual state convention which is 
held for conference, study and inspiration of local 
leaders who are responsible for building a program 
for child welfare by home and school cooperation 
and an awareness of community needs and resources. 
With “Conserving Human Resources—Our Greatest 
National Asset’’, as the convention theme, Mrs. H. P. 
Stoll, Convention Program Chairman, is building all 
phases of the program to contribute toward solving 
that problem. 

Three forums will feature the program schedule: 
Conserving Human Resources in the Home; Con- 
serving Human Resources in the School; Conserving 
Human Resources in the Community. 

A highlight of the session will be the annual ban- 
quet, Wednesday, April 21, Hotel Northland. Again 
the theme will be carried into the banquet program. 

Conferences with state chairmen will be possible— 
exhibits covering wide program interests will be set 
up—discussions on local problems in elementary, 
rural and high school associations will be held. 

Of primary interest will be the Legislative dinner, 
Tuesday night, April 20, The Parent Education, 
Health and Safety luncheons, held Wednesday, 
April 21, and the National Parent Teacher Magazine 
breakfast on Wednesday and the Rural Breakfast on 
Thursday. These two breakfasts will appeal to the 
“early birds’—both are scheduled for 7:30 A. M. 

LOCAL PRESIDENTS:—Please read and pass on 
the information contained in the Pink Convention 
News Sheets. See that official delegates represent 
your group as voting delegates—encourage many 
others to attend. 

On Tuesday, April 20, the report of the nominat- 
ing committee will be given, and the voting will 
take place Wednesday, April 21. Mrs. C. W. Skow- 
lund, Marinette, Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, has announced the following nominees as 
the choice of her committee. 

President—Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Madison 

1st Vice-President—L. P. Goodrich, Superintendent 

of Schools, Fond du Lac 

2nd Vice-President—Mrs. W. H. Whitsitt, Superior 

Secretary—Mrs. Arthur Frick, Milwaukee 

Treasurer—Earl G. Gile, Shorewood 

Historian—Mrs. R. M. Burdon, Green Bay 

Early reservations will determine much of the suc- 
cess of the annual banquet. Your cooperation in 
making early reservations is most essential. 

Write Mrs. Roland Myers, 1255 Eliza Street, Green 
Bay, for reservations. Check or money order should 
accompany reservation. $1.50 per plate, including 
tips. 

WATCH FOR—READ—THE PINK CONVEN- 
TION NEWS SHEETS—AII detailed information 
will be given through them. 


EMUCATIIMAL NEWS OF THE MORTM FROM THE OFF 


Watch Us Grow!! 


The following associations have recently come into 
membership with the Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers: 

Gaston P.T.A.—Beloit; Wright P.T.A.—Beloit; 
Hawthorne Junior High P.T.A——Wauwatosa; John 
Dewey High P.T.A—West Allis; Amberg P.T.A.— 
Amberg; Wild Rose P.T.A——Wild Rose; Payne 
P.T.A.—Peshtigo; Norwalk P.T.A.—Norwalk; Moth- 
ers Club—North Menomonie; Seventh Ward P.T.A. 
—Eau Claire. 

On February 28, Membership Records show: 

5 largest parent teacher Associations 


1. West High P.T.A. 3. Richards P.T.A.— 
Madison ___-.--- 408 Whitefish Bay____302 
2. Martin Pattison 4, East High P.T.A. 
P.T.A.—Superior_378 Madison’ 5.5552 301 
5. Lake Bluff P.T.A.—Shorewood__297 
5 largest gain “per cent’ 
1. Lincoln P.T.A.— 
Wauwatosa __.770% 
2. East High P.T.A. 4. Allouez P.T.A.— 
—Madison ___-401'% Green Bay ~---360% 
5. Lincoln Junior High P.T.A.—Waukesha__260% 
March 31 is the membership deadline! What will 
your record be at that date? 


3. South Ward P.T.A. 
—Waupun -_-364% 


Legislative Work 


Mrs. George Chatterton, State Legislative Chair- 
man is actively directing legislative activities for the 
Wisconsin Congress. The committee is represented 
on the Legislative Council which meets every Mon- 
day at 2:00 p. m., in the Governor’s Reception Room, 
State Capitol. The entire committee meets Tuesdays 
at 10:00 a. m. for conferences and discussion and for 
assignments to hearings on the bills before legislative 
committees on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons. 

The legislative platform, approved by the execu- 
tive Committee of the Wisconsin Congress form a 
basis for emphasis given to current legislation. The 
chairman and her committee are empowered to act in 
emergency matters concerning education and child 
welfare legislation. 

The platform is as follows: 


The legislative program of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers takes its emphasis 
from the accepted objectives of the National Con- 
gress which insures united effort for a program of 
equalized educational and social opportunity for 
children and youth. 

For Active Support 
1. Adequate state support and aid for schools, with 
specific emphasis in 1937 on: 
a. High Schools. 
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b. Special Education—handicapped children— 
with specific emphasis on mentally 
handicapped. 


2. Improvement of Rural Education, with specific 
emphasis in 1937 on the minimum nine-month 
school term, 

4, Legislation to provide safety—Standard Drivers 
License Law. 

5. Social Health. 


a. Change in Venereal disease laws to com- 
ply with recommendations of the State 
Board of Health. 

b. Additional workers in the field to comply 
with recommendations of the State Board 
of Health. 


6. An appropriation sufficient to complete the In- 
dustrial School for girls at Oregon to comply 
with recommendations of State Board of Control. 

The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 

will support legislation introduced to strengthen: 

. The administration of the public program for 
the development of child welfare services. 

. Larger units for school administration. 

. Legislation to protect juveniles from alcohol, 
narcotics and gambling devices. 

. Provision for improvement of civil service laws. 


The Wisconsin Congress will recommend study of 
the following items. 

1. County Boards of Education. 

2. Federal Aid for Education. 

3. Citizens’ Committee Report on Public Welfare. 

Mrs. Chatterton will preside at the legislative din- 
ner at the state convention and there will be a pres- 
entation and discussion of legislation-of vital interest 
to parent teacher associations. 


_ 


wd 


>> 


News 


The Madison Council of Parents and Teachers is 
sponsoring a series of six radio dramas for children 
over W I B A, beginning on Tuesday, March 2, at 
5:30 p. m. The first to be presented was “The Magic 
Bean” adapted for radio by Idelle Boyce and Carrie 
Rasmussen of the speech department in the Madison 
public schools. The cast included talented young 
people with radio experience. 

The 41st Annual Convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers will be held May 3-7, 
Richmond, Virginia. “The Place of the Home in the 
Community” is the program theme. The 40th Anni- 
versary of the founding of the National Congress 
will be celebrated at this meeting. 

Wisconsin Parent Teacher members will be inter- 
ested and proud to know that Mrs. W. A. Hastings 
has been nominated 6th Vice President of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers for a term 
of two years. Under the plan of reorganization, Mrs. 
Hastings will represent Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana on the executive committee of the 
National Congress. 

Of further interest to Wisconsin will be the nom- 
ination of Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, Washington, 


THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF [eR eENTS AND 


D. C., Director of the American Junior Red Cross, 
to 2nd Vice-Presidency. Mr. Gosling was formerly 
Superintendent of Schools in Madison and is well 
known in the state. 

Mrs. J. K. Pettingill, Michigan, past president of 
Michigan and 1st Vice President for National Con- 
gress the past three years has been nominated as 
president to succeed Mrs. B. F. Langworthy. 

Other nominees are: 

Other nominees are: 1st Vice President—Mrs. 
John E. Hayes, Idaho; 3rd Vice President—Mrs. 
Simon §. Lapham, Rhode Island; 4th Vice Presi- 
dent—Mrs. James Sheehan, Kentucky; 5th Vice Pres- 
ident—Mrs. James Fitts Hill, Alabama; 7th Vice 
President — Mrs. Chris Hirning, South Dakota; 
8th Vice President—Mrs. L. A. Mailhes, Louisiana; 
9th Vice President—Mrs. William Kletzer, Oregon; 
10th Vice President—Mrs. H. C. Turner, California; 
Secretary—Mrs. Warren L. Mabrey, Missouri; 
Treasurer—Dr. W. T. Sanger, Virginia. 


Plans should now be well under way for the “Sum- 
mer Round Up”’—the National Congress project of 
conducting a physical examination of every child en- 
tering school for the first time next fall. The “follow 
up” and correction of remediable defects determines 
the success of the project and well planned procedures 
are necessary. Write the state office for further infor- 
mation or to Dr. E. C. Hartman, Summer Round Up, 
Chairman, 500 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 

Radio Programs 


National Program—Wednesdays—NBC Blue 
Network, 3:00 to 3:30 p. m. 

March 10—The Connection Between Mind and Body 
Growth—Bert I. Beverly, Ass’t. Professor 
of Pediatrics, Rush Medical College. 

March 17—Fitting the Course of Study to the Child’s 
Mental Development —Carelton Wash- 
burne, Superintendent, Public Schools, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 

March 23—Education and Mental Growth—Frank N. 
Freeman, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Chicago. 

March 31—At¢hletics, Exercise and Fatigue in Grow- 
ing Children—D. B. Dill, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Physiology, Harvard 
Fatigue Laboratory. 

7—Physical Education for Growing Chil- 
dren—C. W. Savage, Professor Emeritus 
of Physical Education, Oberlin College. 

State Program—Mondays—W HA-WLBL— 
3:30-3:45 p. m. Tune in. 

March 15—Safety Education and the Elementary 
School Child—Mr. H. W. Schmidt, Su- 
pervisor of Buildings and High Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

March 22—The High School Problem of Safety Edu- 
cation—Mr. H. W. Schmidt, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

March 29—Safety in Rural Areas—R. S. Ihlenfeldt, 
Rural Supervisor, State Department of 
Public Instruction. 


April 
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TEACHERS 








EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


April 9-10—Tri-State Regional Conference, 
Prog. Ed. Ass’n., La Crosse. 

April 10—Wisconsin Northeastern Ed. Ass’n. 
Convention, Oshkosh. 

April 14-17—Western Arts Association Con- 
vention, Toledo, Ohio. 

So P. T. A. Convention, Green 

ay. 

May 7-8—Wis. Vocational Ass’n. Convention, 
at Green Bay. 

May 8—History and Social Studies Confer- 
ence, Memorial Union, Madison. 

June 26—July 1—N. E. A., Detroit, Michigan. 

July 5-16—El. Principals Conference, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 





In spite of stormy weather and bad roads seventy- 
five teachers attended a conference at Medford, Feb- 
ruary 6. Speakers included Mr. Sawyer, Mondeaux 
Forest, who spoke on conservation; and R. C. Ruther- 
ford, St. Croix Falls, who spoke twice, on Cooperative 
Marketing and Teacher Tenure. 

The teachers of the county went on record as 
strongly favoring teacher tenure. The following peo- 
ple are on the legislative committee of the Taylor 
County Local: Miss Sophie Opitz, Medford, chair- 
man; Miss Marie C. Potter, Polley; Alfred Hatlestad, 
Medford; F. Rogers Constance, Westboro; and Victor 
Belobraydick, Lublin. 


Some interesting facts from a recent questionnaire 
given 164 freshmen at Platteville S. T. C.: Math was 
listed by 32 as the most-liked subject, and by 32 as 
the least liked; English drew 28 likes and 35 dis- 
likes. Interest was listed most often as the trait most 
helpful to successful high school work, while interest 
in reading, promptness and ambition ranked high. 
Reasons for entering college: most to be able to earn 
a living; 4 honest enough to say for athletics. 


Some enlightening facts concerning Wisconsin and 
its relationships to the N. E. A.: we ranked 7th in 
the number of teachers with dues paid; 12th in per- 
centage (28%) of teachers with paid memberships; 
teachers in rural areas very poorly represented; Wis- 
consin made only a 214% increase in paid-up mem- 
berships over last year. Up to Dec. 31, we had 
fallen far short of our goal of a 10% increase. Come 
on, Wisconsin, LET’S GO! The N. E. A. should be 
a vital part of your professional program—join! 


A recent faculty shift at Park Falls: Miss Gerta 
Bennewitz, English and German teacher, resigned to 
go to Fond du Lac, and Miss Arylm Braxmeier, who 
taught at the Fond du Lac Vocational school, takes 
her place. 


The Plumb school in the Town of Porterfield, 
Marinette County, was destroyed by fire the early part 
of January. School is now being held in a neighbor- 
ing farm house. County Supt. Christine Christenson 
reports that four modern schools have been built in 
the county this past year. 


SPOTLIGHT 





A bit late, we admit, but interesting, nevertheless: 
the 1937 officers of the Western Wisconsin Teachers 
association are Robert Peterson, Galesville, president; 
Ethel Tower, La Crosse, vice president; and Everett L, 
Walters, La Crosse, secretary—treasurer. Executive 
committee members: Grace Cassels, Sparta; Emily 
Stromstad, La Crosse; and Mabel Bobo, La Crosse. 


“Improvement of Study and Reading on the High 
School Level” is the central theme of a series of 
three meetings being sponsored by the Western Wis- 
consin Schoolmasters club this year. During January 
thirteen cooperating schools gave students tests based 
on the Iowa Silent Reading Test for Freshmen and 
Seniors. In studying the results of these tests those 
students who had had their elementary training in 
rural schools were segregated from those trained in 
village schools, to see if any differences were present. 
At the end of the first semester grades of all par- 
ticipating students were reported and the study was 
continued to find the relationship of reading profi- 
ciency in tests and comprehension of subject matter 
in certain fields. Findings were reported at the meet- 
ing held on Feb. 23rd. At that time Dr. Rachel Salis- 
bury, Platteville S. T. C. suggested a remedial pro- 
gram in terms of the results of the study. 

This interesting and worthwhile professional series 
has been directed by the club officers: Supt. B. A. 
Kennedy, Prairie du Chien, president; and Supt. Wm. 
Bruce, Sparta, vice-president and program chairman. 


Leonard Seidel is the new instructor in history and 
German at Loyal High school, succeeding Herbert 
Hadow who resigned to accept a position in the 
Junior High school at Beaver Dam. 


A few more 100%ers: Darien, Minocqua, 
Kenosha County, Washburn County. 


You have to hand it to Waupun school people... . 
they know how to impress the public with the need 
for a new school. Recently the high school had an 
open house, and each person attending was handed a 
slip on which was mimeographed a welcome; an 
invitation to attend classes, see the assembly in ac- 
tion, and look at the gym and locker rooms. Then 
the bulletin went on to enumerate “Things to Think 
About” while looking over the building. Some of the 
things to think about: “Our school library is a mere 
‘hole in the wall’. Students waste much time each day 
waiting in line for books.” “There are only 187 
seats in the assembly room which must take care of 
420 students.” 

Comments such as this should prove to be mighty 
effective publicity. 


Of special interest to elementary school principals: 
the Department of Secondary School Principals of the 
N. E. A. announces a conference on elementary edu- 
cation, to be held at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, July 5-16. Leaders in education are fea- 
tured on morning sessions; afternoon meetings di- 
rected by Dr. L. W. Keeler, school of education, 
U. of Mich., and limited to material found in the 
Fifteenth Principals’ Yearbook and other sources. 

Descriptive literature and further information 
available through the headquarters at 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Wash., D. C. 
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Plans are rounding into shape for the Northeastern 


| W.E.A. meeting, at Oshkosh, the 10th of next month. 


President Jones was busy at New Orleans lining up 
what promises to be a very good general program. We 
regret that we are unable to announce speakers at 
this time. Out of state sectional speakers include 
M. S. J. Pawelek, Winona S.T.C., Carleton Wash- 
burne, Winnetka, and W. L. Beauchamp, U. of Chi- 
cago. It is expected that about 1800 teachers will 
attend. 

Flash: Just as we were going to press we learned 
that one of the main program speakers will be H. V. 
Kaltenborn, radio news commentator. Also, two ad- 
ditional out-of-state sectional speakers will be Dr. 
Louise Farwell, director of research at the National 
College of Education, Evanston, Ill, and Enez 
Peterson of Ironwood, Michigan. 


Art teachers, note: “Living in the Arts” has been 
chosen as the theme for the coming conference of the 
Western Arts association, meeting at Toledo, Ohio, 
April 14-17. One feature of the conference will be 
of special interest to Wisconsin teachers; the Wiscon- 
sin W. P. A. project sponsored by the Milwaukee 
State Teachers college, showing home crafts of orig- 
inal design by unskilled women workers under the 
direction of art trained supervisors. The famous Cizek 
Exhibit of Viennese child art will also be on display. 
Many interesting industrial tours are being planned 
for visitors. 


C. L. Hill, principal of the Rusk County Normal 
school at Ladysmith, recently announced his resigna- 
tion, to take place at the end of the current school 
year. He is retiring from teaching work, and will 
spend the winter in California, after which he and 
his wife will make their home at La Crosse. 


The publication “Wisconsin Occupational Ther- 
apy” features the Wisconsin Orthopedic Hospital 
school at Madison in the current issue. The article, 
written in the style of a conversation with a visitor 
and head of the school, gives a close-up view of the 
work, philosophy, and atmosphere of the school. Miss 
Charlotte Kohn, well-known W. E. A. worker, is 
director of the school. 


The January issue of the Racine-Kenosha Rural 
Normal School Bulletin reached our office too late to 
receive mention in the February issue of the JOURNAL. 
The Bulletin was largely devoted to information con- 
cerning the school, which would be of special inter- 
est to prospective students. It was very attractively 
printed on gloss enamel stock. 


The Shorewood Opportunity school was recently 
given a fine bit of publicity through the publication 
of an article in Nation’s Schools. Supt. Hemingway 
was author of the article. ; 

We were interested in seeing the January issue of 
the school bulletin, which listed the many evening 
courses which have helped to make Shorewood famous 
as the place where everyone goes to school. 


Radio Institute: Central $.T.C. will be host to the 
teachers of Portage, Wood, Marathon, and nearby 
counties when the W.E.A. committee on School 
Broadcasting stages a radio institute in Stevens Point, 
April 3. Classroom radio methods, equipment dem- 
onstrations, and discussions will help teachers learn 
the techniques of using this new school aid. Miss 
Gertrude Hanson, of Central S.T;C. and a member 
of the W.E.A. committee, is in charge of local 
arrangements. 








MANY important inventions were first used 
for amusement: the gyroscope existed as a toy 
before it was used seriously as a stabilization 
device; ether was used in parlor games in 
America before it was used in surgery. 
_—_ 

UNIQUE are the J. Russell Smith Geog- 
raphies (for Grades 3 to 8). Dr. Smith is the 
only geography author who visited every coun- 
try about which he wrote (except North and 
South Poles); took many of his own pictures; 
and wrote the texts in the first person. 


“_ 

LARGEST ump of gold ever mined— 
weighing 150 pounds—was found in Australia 
a few inches below the surface of a road where 
wagons had been passing every day. 

—_ 
SCRIBBLINGS on Roman walls have 
quite a modern note: ‘‘A blonde has taught me 
to hate brunettes’; ‘“‘Epaphra! You’re no 
ball player.’’ Reader interest plus accuracy 
and perspective are among the characteristics 
of ON THE Roap TO CIVILIZATION (Heckel and 
Sigman), the attractive new world history for 
high schools. 

—__"" 


ALTHOUGH leonardo da Vinci spent 
much time devising ingenious military weapons, 
he suppressed the invention of the submarine 
boat because he felt it was too satanic to be 


placed in the hands of men. 
“_—_ 


WHEN Alexandre Dumas went to Paris in 
1823, he had but one accomplishment—-beau- 
tiful penmanship. Dumas’ THE THREE Mus- 
KETEERsS is one of the widely read titles in THE 
Winston CLEAR-TYPE PopuLAR CLASSICS 
SERIES, which now comprises 35 literary 
masterpieces. Send for full list of titles. 
tt et oll 


BOYS and girls of Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland are measured for their first pair of skis 
when they are three years old. 


_—_ 
THE original school dictionary actually 
made for boys and girls and neither an abridg- 
ment nor an expansion of any other dictionary 
was—THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. 
Most recent achievement is THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. There 
is an edition of “the modern authority” for 
every school need. May we help you solve 


your dictionary problem? 


The JOHN C. WI N KWwae),'| COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ + -~— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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Low Fares 


via the Air-Conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


En route to or from Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Van- 
couver, Victoria, California, 
Alaska, the Orient—take the Pre- 
paid 1-2-3 day tours through 
Glacier Park. Glaciers, water- 
falls, forests, snow-clad peaks 
galore! 


Japan Tour, 68 Days, $440.00 


Leave Chicago on ‘“‘Gangplank 
Special’’, June 29—return Sept. 
4—under auspices World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations— 
convention at Tokyo, Aug. 2-7. 
Includes 37 day Wonder Tour of 
Japan. This all-expense tour-—68 
days—only - - - - - $440.00 


==ase=== MAIL COUPON TODAY ======= 
A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. W37, St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me information about your travel serv- 
ice to Glacier Park [] Pacific Northwest [ 
Alaska [] California [] Dude Ranches [] Pre- 
paid Tours [] Japan Tour [] 











City 
SEES Se ST AL AS TATTLE NETL AES 


The February 3rd issue of the Waupun School 
News was largely devoted to publicity concerning the 
need for a new building. A lot of very effective 
material was gathered together and presented with a 
real ‘‘punch’’. 


During the past semester Mrs. Harriet Fritsche, 
dean of girls at Oshkosh High school, has been try- 
ing out an experiment of a mid-morning period for 
extra-curricular activities. Dean Fritsche regards the 
experiment as highly successful, through the elimina- 
tion of a general period before classes in the morn- 
ing. Pupils are allowed to elect two “major” activi- 
ties; or one “major” and two ‘minors’; or three 
“minors”. 

The plan, as outlined in the press notice which 
reached our desk, appeared to be very interesting. If 
you want to know more about the details of the plan 
write Dean Fritsche. 


Robert C. Graewin, superintendent of schools at 
Boscobel for the past 14 years, recently resigned to 
accept a position with the State Pension Department 
of Wisconsin, in the southwestern part of the state. 
Supt. Graewin was on leave during the first semester. 
Acting Supt. James Parnell will continue in that 
capacity. 


Miss Mattie Wright, grade teacher in the New Lis- 
bon public schools, is one of the writers whose work 
is included in the 1936 edition of American Voices, 
a poetry anthology. 


Andrew C. Fadness, principal of the Rio High 
school for the past eight years, has resigned, his 
resignation to take effect June 1. Leon Chase has 
been named to succeed Mr. Fadness. 


The ninth grade pupils at the Roosevelt junior | 


high school, Appleton, have been learning some in- 
teresting lessons in business organization by becoming 
stockholders in the Kozy Korner Shoppe, a school 
supplies store controlled and operated by members 
of the class. 

Incorporated under Wisconsin statutes with $25 
capital stock, the project’s aims are to provide prac- 
tical education in business management, organization, 
and administration. 

Recently cash dividends (20% or 2¢ on every 10¢ 
share) were declared, after a busy inventory season 
and a “big January clearance sale—5¢ pencils now 
2 for 5¢” which the advertising staff put before its 
clientele in billboard advertising throughout the 
school corridors. 


Supt. Alvin T. Stolen, Eau Claire, was recently 
re-elected for a three-year term. 


Several new curriculum developments at Chilton, 
under the direction of Supt. F. F. Schlosser: indi- 
vidualized English instruction with diagnostic tests; 
and typing classes for interested students 12 years 
and over in the grades. 


We recently received two more memberships from 
Washburn, but they were important memberships, 
as they made Washburn 100%. The enrolling officer 
writes: “This (being 100% in W. E. A. membership) 
has been our ambition since we organized three years 
ago, and at last we have achieved it.” 

Congratulations to all Washburn teachers. Again 
we are impressed with the fine professional spirit of 
teachers in the northern part of the state. 
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Ten five-minute speeches featured the February 
meeting of the Fox River Valley Schoolmasters club, 
at Neenah, Feb. 3. The program, labeled “The Big 
Broadcast”, was built around the theme of The Ten 
Great Issues Confronting Secondary Education. Speak- 
ers were N. Peter Nelson, W. P. Clark, and For- 
rest R. Polk, Oshkosh; Supt. Hugh Bonar, Manito- 
woc; Principal H. H. Helble, Appleton; Herbert 
Heilig, Appleton; Supt. W. P. Goodrich, Fond du 
Lac; Dr. R. B. Theil, Lawrence college; and President 
Silas Evans, Ripon college. 


George Donaldson, for the past four and one-half 
years principal at Withee, recently resigned, to accept 
a similar position in the Elmwood schools. Curtiss 
Hugill, member of the Withee faculty, succeeds Mr. 
Donaldson. 


A recent issue of Phi News of Phi Delta Kappa 
was dedicated to Dr. Matthew A. Willing, professor 
of education at the U. of W. 


The Wisconsin Rapids local of the W. E. A. has 
had some interesting meetings this year, including an 
address on ‘““Trends of Modern Psychology” by Mr. 
Merriman; and a round-table discussion on the ques- 
tions of tenure and twelve month salary payments. 
A showing of the sound movie “Human Adventure” 
is scheduled for the 1st of next month. 


Lost: one school! For seven years a school located 
in a Dodge county ward of Watertown has been in- 
correctly allocated on the records as being in Jeffer- 
son county. Thus, for seven years Jefferson county 
has received annually $2,000 in state money for sup- 
port of the school. Dodge county, however, paid the 
bills. Now, Dodge county would like to get that 
$14,000 due it, but two of the payments were made 
over six years ago, so the most that can be collected 
legally is $10,000 . . . unless the conscience of 
Jefferson county is touched. 


The freshman composition class of the Lincoln 
High school, Wisconsin Rapids, has just completed 
an interesting booklet. The students gathered infor- 
mation on over one hundred important people of 
Wisconsin. In several instances the students wrote 
directly to the people and received from them letters, 
folders, and other material. Six students edited the 
material for the book, which they have called “Wis- 
consin’s Famous”. A copy has been bound and put 
on the library shelves. Miss Sophie E. Bill is the 
instructor. 


More than 800 parents attended the physical edu- 
cation demonstration of the Janesville Junior High 
school girls the middle of January. The program, 
consisting of folk dances, organized games, etc., was 
staged under the direction of Janette S. Meredith and 
Kathryn M. Mulligan, teachers in the girls’ physical 
education department. 


Richland Center has long prided itself upon its 
school band, and rightly so. During the past two 
years Morris Leonard has been director, and great 
musical strides have been made under his direction. 
Last year the school board purchased $2,000 worth of 
much-needed new instruments, and this year $1,800 
has been spent on new uniforms. 

Besides the regular high school band Director 
Leonard has organized a second unit, consisting of 
50 members from the 7th grade through the 12th, 
and a saxette band of children from grades 2-7. 





























FINE MAPS 


In the Nystrom line we offer the educa- 
tors of Wisconsin the finest maps pub- 
lished either in this country or abroad. 
For each course in Geography, History 


and Biology, Nystrom offers a superior 
series. 


With all of their quality, Nystrom maps 
are distinctly not high-priced. In fact, 
there are many times when actual com- 
parison will show an obviously superior 
Nystrom product at a lower price. 


Have our representative call and show 
you samples and tell you more about this 
splendid line of maps, globes and charts. 


Recommended By 
State Department of Education 


ATWOOD REGION AL— 
POLITICAL MAPS 


Ten Maps. Average Size 52 < 60 Inches, 
Hand Mounted on Muslin. 


United States Europe 
North America Africa 
South America Asia 


Australia and the Far East 

World (Summer Rainfall, Winter Rainfall) 

World (Thermal Regions, Vegetation 
Regions) 

World (Population, Occupations) 


W. T. KINDER 


Wisconsin Representative for 


A. J. NYSTROM & Co. 


3333 Elston Ave. Chicago 


48-3 
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NOW OPENED TO NORTHERN PACIFIC TRAVELERS 


Visit Yellowstone this year and be among the first to experience 
the tremendous thrill of this new Northern Pacific Railway trip 
through the new Gateway and on into the Park over the astound- 
ing Red Lodge HIGHway . .. literally on top of the Rockies for 
many miles at an elevation ‘of over 10,000 feet. Nothing like it 
in America. A pictorial booklet is yours for 
the asking. Just mail the coupon. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
SSSSSRSERSEEST ETRE eee eee eee eee 


E. E. Nel . 
330 ae ee Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Seis send me booklet on Red Lodge Gateway to Yellowstone. 









Name. 
Address. 
City. State. 


NORTH COAST TINTED 
CAPITALIZE 


Your Teaching Experience 


Superintendents, Principals and Teachers with 5 
years’ experience can earn $50 to $100 or more 
weekly during vacation on our GUARANTEED 
INCOME PLAN, introducing to schools and 
teachers new UNIT PLAN material edited by 
Dr. J. R. McGaughy of TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA U., and approved by State Depart- 
ments of Education. Exclusive rights in home 
community or elsewhere. No investment. Car 
necessary. Write fully giving age, experience, 
previous vacation employment, and dates be- 
tween which you can work. 


GEO. L. SHUMAN CO., Dept. W. 
203 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 























Spend the 
Week-End 
at the.. 


vacation in 


MILWAUKEE 


Miss Bertha L. Senti, a teacher in the Milwaukee 
public schools for 47 years, resigned the latter part 
of January. Miss Senti, who suffered a fractured leg 
the earlier part of the month when she fell on ice 
near Washington High school, was confined at the 
hospital at the time of her resignation. 


The second meeting of the Wisconsin River School- 
masters club was held at Muscoda last month, with 
State Supt. Callahan as main speaker of the evening. 


La Crosse has been designated by the officers of the 
Progressive Education Association for a regional con- 
ference on April 9 and 10. The La Crosse conference 
will be for western Wisconsin, northeastern Iowa, 
and southeastern Minnesota. Emery W. Leamer, La 
Crosse Teachers college, has been selected as the local 
chairman in charge of the meeting. 


H. A. Schofield, president of the Eau Claire S.T.C., 
and his wife are spending two months in the South. 
President Schofield has been ill all this school year, 
and is making the trip for his health. C. J. Brewer 
is serving as president pro tem during Mr. Schofield’s 
absence. 


The Marinette County Teachers Ass’n. held a ban- 
quet at the Crivitz High school, Feb. 11. Teachers 
who participated in the program: Miss Henrietta 
Faust, County Supt. Christine Christenson, and 
Warren Nichol. 


On January 28 the grade children of Pewaukee 
moved into their new $87,000 school building. The 
voters also approved an additional sum of $30,000 
for the completion of the new gymnasium. 


Too often school boards are not kept in touch 
with school matters as closely as would be advan- 
tageous, but such is not the case in Whitefish Bay 
where Supt, C. L. Mulrine and Principal R. K. Healy 
publish the Whitefish Bay School Board Bulletin. 
Printed in ditto form the bulletin serves to acquaint 
board members and citizens with all phases of school 
administration and activity. A good suggestion for 
other administrators to copy. 


Principal Ingli, Trempealeau, reports that his 
school has made some additions to its school pro- 
gram, namely a band of 50 members, a basketball 
team, and typing is being given as an elective sub- 
ject. The high school enrollment of 60 represents a 
gain over last year. 








Rates at The 
Schroeder are 
lower than ever 
these days 
standards of accommo- 
dations, food and service 
were never higher. Plan now 
to enjoy a delightful week-end 





. but 





Dine and dance to nation- 
ally famous music in the 
New Empire Room. 
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The snow and ice of the past winter brought with 
it an unusually heavy crop of injuries, and teachers, 
being human, came in for their fair share of bumps 
and bruises. Within several days our clipping service 
brought us items concerning falls of three teachers. 
Miss Lillian Weddig, Kewaskum teacher, suffered a 
fractured ankle in a coasting accident; Miss Esther 
Wolla, home economics teacher at Rice Lake High 
school fell on an icy sidewalk and fractured a hip, 
confining her to a hospital for two months; and Ben 
Peacock, instructor at Wauwatosa High school, 
cracked several ribs when he slipped and fell against 
an iron rail near the school entrance. 


Gladys Waterman, English teacher in the seventh 
and eighth grades at Richland Center has resigned 
because of poor health. Later she intends to do post 
graduate work at La Crosse S.T.C. 


Supt. B. J. Rohan, Appleton, was recently voted a 
three year contract, beginning July 1. 


Curriculum note from Hartland: music and psy- 
chology have been added to the high school course. 
The school also reports good publicity through the 
Hartland press. One item sent us concerned the work 
in manual arts, under the direction of Earl Morgan, 
and the other was on an interesting project spon- 
sored by the Science Club, under the leadership of 
E. A. Bellis. 


Usually it takes an epidemic to close a school, but 
Richland Center High school had to close its doors 
for a short time last month because coach Bernard 
Bender came down with scarlet fever! 





Your Prom Committee 


Will Want Suggestions 
In Striving to Make Their 


1937 


JUNIOR PROM 


a Success 


WHEN THE PROM COMMITTEE IN 
YOUR SCHOOL BUYS CREPE PAPER, 
PROGRAMS, ETC. HAVE THEM 


CONSULT OUR 1936-1937 “GUIDE TO 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUP- 
PLIES” CATALOG. 


SCHOOL SERVICE CREPE Page 31 
PROGRAMME PENCILS ¢ Page 21 
PEERLESS CREPE PAPER Page 31 
“SPANGLES” e Page 73 
DENNISON CREPE PAPER Page 31 
FIRE PROOF STREAMERS Page 31 
IDEAS ON DECORATIONS PRICES ON 
PRINTED PROGRAMS, OF 
CREPE PAPER AND “SPANGLES” SENT 
ON REQUEST. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











“I Bought an Umbrella which 
I Never Expected to Use--” 






“ 
J 





‘‘but I was caught in an April shower’’ 


Miss Charlotte Stankewitz of Wickliffe, 


to use it, bu 
TC... certainly came to my rescue. 
if I had made a wise purchase. 

to know that I did.” 


BE SAFE—Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
T.C.U. is an organization by teachers for teachers and here you find much more 
than cold business protection. You discover a friendly sympathetic interest in time 
of misfortune—an understanding of your problems—and a sincere desire to be truly 


helpful. Yes, you will find the T.C.U. Umbrella 
a safe, dependable, and happy refuge in time 
of storm. Why not join with the thousands of 
fellow teachers and be sure of a guaranteed 
income in time of need? 


Mail the Coupon Today 


A convenient coupon is provided so you may 
obtain all the facts without cost or obligation. 
The low cost of T.C.U. Protection will please 
you—less than a nickel a day. Send the coupon 
today. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


} Ohio, now knows 
from personal experience what it means to belong to this 
great organization of teachers for teachers. In April of last 
year she was suddenly disabled by a streptococcic throat 
infection. Read what she says about her T.C.U. Umbrella— 

“Only this year I purchased a new umbrella, never expecting 
t when I was caught in an ‘April Shower,’ 
Until now I wondered 
It gives me much satisfaction 














FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in spowtag about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


P| Peer rTer rs Tre rere er Te eT rt) 


MO a. no CAC RECRERS CURR MALATRE AS OCR 
(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation) 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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VACATION 
Se BS 


PACIFIC $% 
NORTHWEST 139 
A GLORIOUS TOUR 


ALL-EXPENSE ¢ from CHICAGO 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
— Portland-Seattle-Victoria-Van- 
couver-Harrison Hot Springs 
(famous Canadian Rockies Spa) , Lake 
Louise and Banff. All necessary ex- 
penses included in one prepaid ticket. 
Tours leave Chicago July 4-18— August 1-15 


on Great Northern Railway’s famous trans- 
continental train, the EMPIRE BUILDER. 


TO ALASKA WA! 

AND BACK 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
ALL-EXPENSE « from CHICAGO 


Ask for folder describing this outstanding 
bargain. Featuring 11-day ocean voyage 
through sheltered Inside Passage. Go via 
Great Northern Railway and stop off at 
Glacier National Park. Return through 
Canadian Rockies. 18 glamorous days. 
Leave Chicago July 2-16-30 and August 13. 


For literature and further information on 
Vacation Bargains please write 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 So. Clark St., Chicago, III. 




















M. E. Wing, Ph.D. Virgil E. Herrick, Ph.D. 
Head Dept. of Geology Director Educational Research 


Beloit College Milwaukee Country Day School 
TRAILER TRAVEL TOURS 

Bad Lands—Black Hills—Yellowstone—Grand Teton 
Six weeks—3126 miles and numerous sidetrips—Instructor 
accompanied — Transportation and Housing facilities — 
Reasonable rates 

Write V. A. Wale, Director of Travel, Box 255, 

rkland, 





Carl H. Bacher, Waupaca county superintendent of 
schools was elected president of the Land o’ Lakes 
association, meeting in Merrill the latter part of Feb. 
Supervising teacher Elizabeth Dunn of Price county 
was named vice-president and Supt. Don Beran of 
Marathon county, secretary—treasurer. The association, 
comprising officials from 10 counties, discussed rou- 
tine administrative affairs and pending legislation 
affecting schools. 


Miss Gertrude Forrester, West Bend, gave a talk 
on the program of the American Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations at New Orleans on 
the subject, ““The Technique of Giving Occupational 
Information Through Utilizing Community Resources 
and the Encouragement of Avocational Pursuits.” She 
also assisted in the panel discussion group which 
answered questions at the final meeting of the con- 
vention. Miss Forrester will serve as an assistant in 
the department of guidance and personnel at Columbia 
University next summer. 


Here’s a gem sent us by Otto Neumann, principal 
of the Gillett Public schools. The letter was written 
to one of the teachers by a parent of a child who had 
been absent for several weeks. The child had been 
sent home by the County Nurse. Because the child did 
not return the teacher sent a note to the parents 
asking why the child was absent. The answer was as 
follows: 


Miss Penfield 

for gosh sakes do not think I kept Aloha out at 
all for I did not, The first Friday I kept her out 
on account of croup that she got on account of 
Doris pushing her in snow and got her all wet 
and you know the nurse sent her to Dr. _-----__ 
and she had a temperature of 100 and over all 
this time now it is still 99 6/10 so you see I am 
not the fault the temperature is caused by worry 
& her nerves are pressing on her brains so please 
be patient with her and do not make her make up 
all her studies that she lost but help her and 
explain everything to her so as to keep her from 
worry and it will help to keep her temperature 
down also, keep her in at all recess untill I tell 
you different as she catches colds real easy and 
will you please put her scarf on around her neck 
and over her mouth twice and pin it good and 
please do it noon & night will you. Aloha is afraid 
that you will flunk her this spring so please tell 
her you wont Will you. Ans. by Aloha. dont Jet 
her set in a draft or near window. 

1 nee 








Zo EUROPE 


L? W price Tour visits four foreign 

countries. Twenty-three glorious 
days in Holland, Belgium, England, 
France. Others of varying lengths and 
prices visiting, in addition, Switzerland, 
Germany, Italy, Scotland.. Every tour 
expertly handled by experienced man- 
agers. Comfortable hotel accommoda- 
tions. For full details of the Tours, itin- 
eraries, prices and a map showing the 
routes followed, write your travel agent. 


0, 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


320 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE..CHICAGO. DEPT. (SEB TEL STATE 8615 


Vame 


Gddnesé. 


GLORIOUS 23 DAY 
TOUR \\S\TING 
4 COUNTRIES. 


WRITE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


AAS 


AND UP 





V4 
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Plans for 1937 were made at an all day meeting 
of the Mathematics Committee of the W.E.A. held 
in Milwaukee on January 30th at the home of Miss 
Theo Donnelly. At the request of the teachers it was 
decided to continue the policy of acting as a clearing 
house for the mathematics teachers of the state, send- 
ing out helpful reprints four times a year and pro- 
viding additional material upon request. Anyone not 
already receiving this material may be placed upon 
the mailing list by sending 25¢ for postage to 845 
Main Street, Racine. 

Research projects for the year will be made by a 
sub-committee who will study the question of indi- 
vidual differences and a second sub-committee who 
will investigate the use of mathematics in social 
science. 

Requests have been made for a spring conference 
of mathematics teachers of the state to be held in 
Madison. Members of the committee would greatly 
appreciate letters expressing your opinion so they 
may decide whether or not this demand is sufficiently 
general to warrant a meeting. Write May M. Been- 
ken, State Teachers College, Oshkosh; Theo Don- 
nelly, West Division High School, Milwaukee; 
George A. Parkinson, University Extension Division, 
Milwaukee; Mary A. Potter, Racine, Chairman; Mel- 
vin Reese, Vocational School, Green Bay; H. H. Sny- 
der, Hartford; or Bjarne Ulsvik, University High 
School, Madison. 


Fire destroyed the Cobb High school the latter 
part of last month, at a loss estimated at $13,000. 
Classes are being held in the village opera house. 


Miss Tillie C. Sylfest, superintendent of schools 
in Trempealeau county for the past ten years, re- 
cently announced that she would not be a candidate 
for re-election this spring. Those in the field are 
Miss Josephine Matchery, Whitehall, and Miss Laura 
Little, Eleva, teacher at the Whitehall High school. 


The Stoughton Board of Education has asked their 
superintendent, Wm. C. Hansen, to consider a con- 
tract to serve as superintendent during the next three 
years. 


Paul L. Kaiser, county superintendent in Dodge 
County, is making a detailed study of the Horicon 
eighth grade graduating class of last year, to assist 
in the formulation of an effective guidance program 
and also correct weaknesses in the methods of in- 
struction. Instances such as this impress a person 
with the fine work the — administrative officers 
are doing in Wisconsin. Professional programs such 
as this help to raise educational standards in rural 
communities. 


Beginning with the new year the teaching staff of 
the Sturtevant State Graded school were given sub- 
stantial salary increases, according to a recent report 
from Principal Theodore Jacobson. 








Roma Summer Cruise 
A complete 53 day Lido Life 
Mediterranean Cruise 
One rate $285.00 exclusively reserved 
Third class for cruise passengers 
Early reservations indispensable 
— See— 
Nye and Winter Company—tTravel Agents 


623 N. 8th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 207 Sixth St., Racine, Wis. 
128 N. Oneida St., Appleton, Wis. 2 So. Carroll St., M Wis. 











—_ 


You'll Enjoy: 








NATIONAL PARK 
in the CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Here’s one vacation you'll enjoy every minute—with 
the majesty of the Canadian Rockies to greet your eyes 
every time you lift them from your favorite outdoor 
diversion. Added to the fun and thrills of this largest 
of all America’s National Parks is the famous Cana- 
dian National hospitality and luxury that make Jasper 
Park Lodge the place to come! Rates with meals are 
$7.00 a day and up. Plan to continue on from Jasper to 
Alaska—a 1,000 mile wonder trip from Vancouver 
aboard a palatial Canadian National steamship! 


Low rail fares, Air-conditioned —- 
ment from Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul, 
to Jasper and Vancouver. 


For new Jasper National Park and 
Alaska booklets, call or write any 
Canadian National Office. 





Chicago......4S Michigan Avenue Duluth 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





—_—_— 





. .428 W. Superior St. 
Milwaukee. ..741 No. Milwaukee St. St. Paul First National Bank Bldg. 
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Marquette University 


SUMMER SESSION 


Registration, June 24-26 
Classes begin Monday, June 28 


Courses are offered in the following 
departments: Botany, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, education, English, history, jour- 
nalism, Latin, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, philosophy, physics, religion, 
political science, sociology, and speech. 


Address: The Registrar, 1217 W. Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, for the bulletin 
Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 

are conducive to study. Modified by cool- 

ing breezes from the lake, Milwaukee 
proves an ideal spot in which to take your 
summer courses. 


Marquette 


University 
MILWAUKEE 


























AROUND AMERICA 
ENTIRE $159 


COST 
Intinerary includes 
Pan American California’s Santa Monica 


EXTRAS 


Exposition Big Trees Santa Cruz 
San Antonio Hollywood San Francisco 
Old Mexico Riverside Portland 
Los Angeles Seattle 
Pasadena Vancouver 


Steamer trip on Pacific Ocean 
Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket—All meals—Hotels 
Pullman Sightseeing—Handling baggage 
Over 2000 enioyed this marvelous vacation 

g bargain last summer 
Parties leave Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis 
June 20—July 4—July 18—August 1—August 15 
Reduction on this trip for parties of five 
or more—ask for organizer's plan. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE TOURS 


Leaving weekly to 
ALASKA—$219 . . . YELLOWSTONE—$139 
... PACIFIC NORTHWEST—$139 . . . EUR- 
OPE—$267 . . . MONTREAL & QUEBEC— 
$69 . . . SEA BREEZE—$139 rail and ocean 
trip to New York and New Orleans = 
COLONIAL AMERICA—$99 including, Thou- 
sand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Maine sea- 
coast, Boston, New York. 


Write for descriptive pamphlets 


POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington St., Chicago 
Chicago’s old reliable travel agency 














THE 


NECROLOGY 


* N. E. A. Member at Time of Death 


Dr. James Chalmers, who was president of the 
State Teachers College, then Normal School, at Platte. 
ville, from 1894 to 1897, died January at Mel. 
bourne Beach, Florida. For thirteen years he was 
president of the oldest normal school in the United 
States, the State Normal School in Framingham, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Chalmers was born in Ontario. He graduated 
from Eureka College in 1889, and taught at Eureka 
College and at the Ohio State University before com- 
ing to Platteville. After three years in Platteville he 
went to Scotland, where he had received the appoint- 
ment of Fellow at the University of St. Andrews. On 
his return to the United States he served as pastor of 
the First Congregational Church at Elgin, Illinois, 
for two years, which position he resigned to accept 
the presidency of the South Dakota State College. 
In 1906 he became pastor of the Calvinistic Congre- 
gational Church at Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and re- 
mained until 1914 when he Ruin superintendent of 
schools in the same city. In 1917 he removed to 
Framingham, and served as president until his retire- 
ment in 1930. 

Dr. Chalmers was honored in educational circles, 
where he was known not only for his professional 
services, but also as the author of several books on 
Biblical literature and the English classics. 


E. W. Walker, 74, former superintendent of the 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf, and president of the 
Wisconsin Education Association in 1903-04, died 
on New Year's day at the home of his daughter, 
near Delavan. After forty years of school work Mr. 
Walker left the profession about ten years ago, to go 
into business. 


Helen O'Hanlon Clabots, for many years a teacher 
in the Dale and Milwaukee schools, died January 8, 
of pneumonia. 


John W. Barber, 28, music and science teacher at 
Grantsburg High school for the past five years, died 
Feb. 5, after a short illness. 


*Mrs. Cora Pollock Armstrong, supervisor of 
music in the Beloit elementary schools for the past 
20 years, died at her home, Feb. 8. Mrs. Armstrong 
was ill for three years, though she kept up her 
teaching until the latter part of January. 


*Herman J. Parmley, 56, a teacher in Boys’ Tech- 
nical High school, Milwaukee, and a prominent fig- 
ure in conservation circles, died at a Milwaukee 
hospital, Feb. 8, after an operation. 


*Cora Bulman, 61, teacher in the opportunity 
school at Chippewa Falls, died at a hospital in that 
city the early part of February, after a brief illness. 


*Victor B. Boyles, for many years head of the 
commercial department of the Shorewood High 
school, died the middle part of February, and his 
funeral services were held in the school auditorium. 


*Mrs. Freda Bruner, 32, substitute teacher at Riv- 
erside High school, Milwaukee, since December, 
1933, died of a heart attack while on her way to 
school, Feb. 22. 
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*Miss Margaret Ellen Macauley, for many years a 


teacher in Wisconsin schools and an active worker LIP RE ADING 


in behalf of the Wisconsin Education Association, 





died at a La Crosse hospital, Feb. 13, after an ill- Kinzie Summer School, Madison, Wisconsin, 
ness of two months. For the past seven years Miss July and August. Regular instruction and 
Macauley has taught mathematics in the Prairie du ome see. lee for nostggil —— 
Chien High school and served as assistant principal. Aadrees he Mines tiawie, Mon S066. Geatbon 
In addition to these positions she was president of “Cc” Phila., Pa. ; : 





the W. E. A. Local at Prairie du Chien and active in 
campfire work. The profession has suffered a real loss 
in the death of Miss Macauley. 











Western Teachers’ Exchange 


Miss Marittia Gillispie, 31, teacher in the town (Member National Association of Teachers Agencies) 
of Westford, near Beaver Dam, died Feb. 16, after We have helped thousands of teachers to better positions. 
she lost control of the car she was driving and it left Let us help you. Our methods are ethical. professional and 
the road. Miss Gillispie's injuries were not considered effective. Write today for literature. 


serious at first, but she died suddenly the day after Gas & Electric Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
the accident. 














Cc Me A % ¢ An Active Reliable Agency 
aman Good Service at All Seasons 
TEACHERS AGENCY Free Enrollment 


(Established, 1900) 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - - - - 2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 








Established 1885. Calls 70 per cent greater in 1936. 

ALB ER i Placement increase proportionate. any calls for 

ae er Be sag Ma oes 

9 Smith-Hughes, Physica ucation, Music, Art, etc. 

Teachers Agency Advice: Seek advancement through us. Folder free. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. Member N. A. T. A. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 











SOME ARE ON THEIR WAY UP e e e 
Promotion . . A Better Salary . . Opportunity . . This is the year—Hurry 
Along—yYour friends are on their way. Join them. 


National This Agency Doesn’t Cost—IT PAYS 16th Year 
teachers SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE = 03 -Fostucns 
Agencies Minneapolis, Minn. Good Service 

















1936 was a banner oe U G od & S Exceptional demand for critic 

year for teachers to teachers, teachers of primary 

eae and intermediate grades. Com- 

secure new positions. TEA C i: fF RS A G EN CY angen, anes Soran ius 

i and other special fields. Regu- 

pai sce cn 25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO lar academic subjects always 
“ oven le Member National Association Teacher Agencies in demand. 

We place many teachers in Chicago suburban schools. 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY ‘rotynnmesc sett sar of Agmey—t2 pare experienced, per 


MISSOULA, MONTANA (Member N.A.T. A.) sonal service. Certification booklet free to members. ENROLL NOW. 























ihe PA R K E ix TEACHERS AGENCY 
OWNED AND MANAGED BY GEORGE R. RAY 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL ENROLLMENT AND PHOTO OFFERS 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. Member N. A. T. A. MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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The teacher's resolve: In March, April, May and 
June of 1937 I will interest my girls and boys in four 
beautiful pictures,—selecting them from 


‘The Perry Pictures 


“Course in Picture Study” and myself learning how from 
the Descriptive Leaflets in this ‘“Course’’. ; 

The cost is 
trifling: TWO 
CENTS EACH 
for 25 or more 
pictures. Post- 
paid. Size 5% 
x8. 2250 sub- 


jects. 
ONE CENT 
EACH for 50 
or more. Size 
3x3%. 1000 
subjects. 
Miniature 
Colored 
Pe tu ties. 
One cent each 
for 50 or more. 
Postpaid. 268 
subjects. Many 
of them on pa- 
per approxi- 
jail 34x 


‘2s 
In Language, 
Literature, His- 
tory, Geography 
=, Picture 
. ‘ ‘ Study, use the 
Feeding Her Birds Millet Perry’ Pictures. 
A customer writes: “I have used these a great deal in 
my school work and have never found their equal.” 
CATALOGUES. 64 pages. 1600 miniature illustrations. 
For 15 cents in coin or stamps. SEND TODAY. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 617, Malden, Mass. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
Bird pictures in colors. 7x9. 3¢ each for 20 or more 











“Bverything for the School’ 





This ad is directed to the person or com- 
mittee in charge of the Junior Prom. The 
success of your prom depends largely on 
the hall decorations—general color 
scheme, programs, program pencils, nov- 
elties, etc. 


Why not let us help you solve these prob- 
lems? We have in stock everything 
needed to make your prom an outstand- 
ing success—one that will be talked 
about months later. Write us for prices 
and samples—or ask us any questions 
which may be bothering you. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Member Wisconsin Education Association 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 

















Second Annual Lawrence College 
Vacation Tour of Europe 
Rest, Recreation, Individual Adventure Under Per- 


sonal Direction of Members of the Lawrence College 
Faculty. 


Seven Weeks Tour Covering eight Countries: Eng- 
land, Belgium, France, Holland, Austria, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland. 


International Exposition at Paris, Shakespearean 
Plays at Stratford, Operas, Plays, Art, etc. 


Leave July 1 on S. S. Hamburg—Hapag—North Ger- 
man Lloyd Lines. Return Aug. 20 on S. S. Hamburg. 
Cost—$495.00. 


Descriptive pamphlet sent on request 
MISS ELISE BOHSTEDT, Business Manager 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN P. O. BOX 552 





py SUMMER WORK > 


Sell school equipment to rural and city 
schools, good opportunity, complete line, 
write for territory. 
BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE 
SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS 








UNUSUAL POSITION for 
SUMMER MONTHS 


We need a reliable school man or woman 
in each County to supervise a new ap- 
proved educational plan. Must be ambi- 
tious with pleasing personality. May lead 
to fine permanent position. Good com- 
pensation. Car required. Write fully to— 


GEO. S. MILNOR 


1811 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, | 


|. a 








“— 


























ATHLETIC 
EVENTS 


------ ADDRESS --- --- 


R. B. POWERS 
ASHLEY, - - OHIO 




















gratifying “return orders’’. 


prompt and courteous service. 


STANDARD LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Inc., New Richmond, Wis. 


OUR BUSINESS IS GROWING for 2 good reasons! 


1. We’re reliable; our reputation has been founded on fair and square methods 
of filling ALL orders for library books and school supplies. 7. 

2. Every order is important to us; no matter how small, every order is given 

That’s why our customers are giving us 
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GSHLIGHTS OF EDU 














T. A. HIPPAKA HEADS SOUTHERN 





Vocational Association 
Will Meet at Green Bay 


Preliminary plans are being 
made for the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Vocational associa- 
tion, scheduled for May 7-8 at 
Green Bay. 

President Fiedler is busy lining 
up an exceptionally fine program, 
details of which will be presented 
in the April JOURNAL. 

In extending an invitation to all 
vocational people to attend the 
convention President Fiedler said: 


“We need you for the help that 
you can give in expanding the pro- 
gram of vocational education in 
Wisconsin. You need the conven- 
tion for what it can do to help you 
in your daily problems and for 
what such conventions can do to 
challenge us to new efforts and 
ideals of service.” 





W.E.A.Committee Plans 
WHA School Broadcasts 


Wisconsin teachers are actively 
guiding the planning of children’s 
radio programs for class-room lis- 
tening. The Sub-Committee on Les- 
son Planning of which Miss Jean- 
nette Kuyper, of Janesville, is 
chairman, is concerned with the 
practical problems of what is 
needed and how it can be most 
effectively used. 

During the Christmas recess the 
Committee formulated course plans 
for the Wisconsin School of the 
Air for the Spring term. It is 
working also with the techniques 
of using radio, including lesson 
aids, correlation and integration 
methods, and the compilation of 
reference material to assist teachers 
in using the broadcasts effectively. 

With Miss Kuyper on the Sub- 
Committee are Miss Dorothy 
Batchelor, Milwaukee, Miss Veron- 
ica Madden, Portage; Mrs. Lois G. 
Nemec, of the State Department, 
and Miss Lillian Waehler, of 


Madison. 





Thomas A. Hippaka, manual arts 
supervisor of the Madison schools, 
was elected head of the Southern 
Wisconsin Teachers Association at 
the annual convention of that body, 
held in Madison the early part of 
last month. 





T. A. Hippaka 


A. R. Page, superintendent of 


-schools at Whitewater, was named | 


first vice president; M. R. Goodell, 
principal of the Columbia county 
normal school was chosen as sec- 
ond vice president; and both R. S. 
Smith, superintendent of schools at 
Jefferson and R. L. Liebenberg, as- 
sistant principal of Central H. S., 
Madison were re-elected as treasurer 
and secretary, respectively. 

The 1937 convention was one of 
the most successful in the history 
of the organization, with more 
than 2,000 packing the hall for the 
general sessions. 





We're On the Air! 


Tune in WHA Thurs- 
day afternoons at 5:00 to 
hear the W.E.A. broad- 
casts on “Educational 
Needs and Legislation”. 
Give this matter publicity 
in your community, for 
we are attempting to give 
the public some helpful 
information on _ educa- 
tional needs. 
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pu May Nave Missed 


ATIONAL NEWS SINCE LAST MONTH'S JOURNAL | 


W.T.A. FOR 1937 





I. C. Painter Resigns 
Wausau School Post 


After more than a quarter cen- 
tury of administrative service as 
principal of the Wausau Senior 
High school, I. C. Painter recently 
resigned, as of next July 1. 

The board has named G. W. 
Bannerman, now principal of the 
Wausau Junior High school, as 
head of the Senior High, while the 
principalship of the Junior High 
school will be filled by E. H. Boet- 
tcher, now principal of schools at 
Chetek. The board also named S. R. 
Slade as vice-principal of the Jun- 
ior High school, beginning next 
July. 

Mr. Painter's resignation will 
mark his retirement after thirty- 
eight years as a high school prin- 
cipal, having served as head A sev- 
eral Ohio schools before coming to 
Wausau in 1911. 





Several Twins Report 
As Wisconsin Teachers 


Our twin teacher hunt has pro- 
duced real results! We have re- 
ports on four sets of twins teach- 
ing in Wisconsin schools. We are 
sorry that we are unable to present 
pictures of all of them, but we are 
sure that the samples we have to 
offer will meet with our readers’ 
approval. 

The Griesser twins, Eleanor and 
Dorothy, are in their fourth year 
of teaching in the Taylor county 
schools, while Elsa and Erna Koos- 
mann are in their fourth year of 
rural school teaching in Marathon 
county. 

Marinette county also has a pair 
of twins teaching—this year being 
their twentieth in the county! They 
are Mrs. Lula Hanlotte Otto and 
Mrs. Lily Hanlotte Wickman, both 
of McAllister. 

A fourth twin set of teachers is 
to be found in the Madison school 
system, with Freda Schultz teaching 
at Franklin school and her sister 
| Hilda at Nakoma. 





| 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAVE MISSED 





MARINETTE CO. 


The quest is over, and from all 
reports which have come into the 
W.E.A. office during the past two 
months in reference to teaching rec- 
ords it would seem that the young- 
est teacher in the state (at least 
as far as we can tell) is Miss 
Rosalie Leubke of Marinette. 








Miss Rosalie Leubke 
- -- 17 next month 


Christine A. Christenson, county 
superintendent of schools for Mari- 
nette Co. tells us that Miss Leubke, 
who teaches under Miss Christen- 
son's direction, is seventeen years 
old, with her next birthday April 7. 

Miss Leubke did not have the 
field entirely to herself, for many 
other young people are in the 
teaching ranks. Several teachers re- 
ported their present age as eigh- 
teen, though they were seventeen at 
the time when school opened last 
fall. Miss Arlett Ziemann, teacher 
at the Maple St. School, Oconomo- 
woc, and Mary Eunice Anderson, 
rural teacher in Fond du _ Lac 
County both are in that classifica- 
tion. Arthur W. Rindlisbacher, a 
rural teacher in Barron Co. for the 
past two years, and Syble Jameson, 
Suring, were both seventeen when 
they started teaching. 


Miss Murphy Reports 37 yrs. 


Mrs. Lulu Lampe Murphy, 
teacher in the Kenosha system for 
the past thirty-seven years reports 
the longest term of service, and 
while other veterans who failed to 
report might exceed this record it 
is nevertheless an admirable pro- 
fessional achievement. 

Several other interesting records 





A Remarkable Record 











Miss Anna Hansen 
- - - $1.50 for building fires 


came to light. Miss Stella Jane 
Warden, Withee, reports that she 
and her sister Olive have been 
teaching together for eight succes- 
sive years in the Frenchtown State 
Graded school in Clark Co. 

Mrs. Emma M. Holmes, Darling- 
ton, reports that this is her twen- 
ty-fourth year of continuous teach- 
ing, having spent all of this time 
in three schools of her native 
county, and this is her sixteenth 
year in her present position. 

Probably the most remarkable 
record of all is that of Miss Anna C. 
Hansen, who is now teaching her 
twenty-fifth year in the Star School 
of Kenosha county, and is generally 





TEACHER YOUNGEST PED. IN WIS. 





recognized as one of the best teach. 
ers in the rural schools of the 
county. Before becoming teacher of 
the Star school in 1912 Miss Han- 
sen taught school in a joint dis- 
trict where the enrollment was 
high (35) and the students so 
tough that the previous teacher had 
been asked to resign as she was 
unable to handle the children. Miss 
Hansen pitched right in and got 
things under control, even though 
some of the students were as old as 
the teacher! And for all this she 
received the munificent sum of 
$28.50 per month in the spring 
and fall months and $30 during 
the three winter months (the extra 
$1.50 per month to cover the work 
of starting fires and carrying coal 
and wood from a shed near the 
school house!) 


At the present time Miss Hansen 
has five children of a former pupil! 


During all these years of teach- 
ing Miss Hansen has just missed 
school twice—once in 1919 when 
the flu was making its rounds and 
this winter when the disease came 
back for a return engagement. 


There's a record to shoot at—all 
you teachers in the ’teens! 


The teaching records above ave 
interesting, and we are sure that 
many other teachers in Wisconsin 
have records worth reporting. Write 
us, for we are always glad to knou 
about anything unusual in the 
profession. 








Two of Four Sets of Twins Discovered 

















The Koosmann Twins 
Erna Elsa 


The Griesser Twins 
Dorothy Eleanor 
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Off The Press 4 
April 1937 ...@ 


MODERN.LIFE 
CHEMISTRY 


Kruh-Carieton-—Carpenter 





A new high school chemistry 
text. With it, for a complete pro- 
gram, use 


COMPREHENSIVE UNITS 
IN CHEMISTRY 


Carleton—Carpenter 





A laboratory manual and workbook 


LIPPINCOTT 


Chicago New York Philadelphia 








Modern School 
Arithmetic 


Schorl ng—Clark—-Smith 





NEW EDITION 





Be sure to see this new series 
coming from the press with 
new and improved features 
including reallocation of sub- 
ject matter in keeping with 
progressive practice. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by H. O. Field 




















PENNELL-CUSACK 
Children’s Own Readers 


New Features 


An even stricter vocabulary con- 
trol, extending through Book III, 
makes reading easier—A new 
Reading Chart in full color for 
Frolic and Do-Funny—More stor- 
ies and poems—Workbooks in a 
new format at a new low price— 
New covers (Primer through Book 
Six). Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manuals available. Circular #746. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

















More Than 1,000 Schools 
Have Adopted 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


R. R. ROSENBERG 


In Business Mathematics the author 
brings Business Arithmetic from the 
category of merely tolerated subjects in- 
to the fascinating realm of everyday life. 

Business Mathematics claims interest 
because it shows how much of everyday 
life is Arithmetic and how it is to 
translated into a business asset. 

The character of the material, accord- 
ing to many teachers, transcends any- 
thing appearing thus far. The con- 
tinuity and organization of materials re- 
flect the analytical mind of a Certified 
Public Accountant, who, by reason of 
his major interest, has made business 
situations the unit of consideration. 

Several editions—a book for every 


need. 
Write our nearest office 
for complete information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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THE NEW DIRECTED STUDY 
PROGRAM IN LITERATURE 


A Socialized directed study course 
in literature and readin g. 


DIRECTED STUDY of English Literature 
DIRECTED STUDY of American Literature 


THE NEW SOCIALIZED DIRECTED 
LITERATURE STUDY PROGRAM 


Bee 
ti FF at, 
PEE 





Guidance in reading enjoyment 














hss aes 60¢ list; 45¢ net 
eee 56¢ list; 42¢ net 


(The four remaining titles of this series to be released soon.) 


and social backgrounds of literature . 








emphasis on economic 
technique of 








literature creative writing, extra credit assignments, 
bes tests. Teacher’s key free of cost with class adoption. 
Aialoe mt 
isoain:divected THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 
study is i nofitable 249-259 West Erie Blvd., Syracuse, New York 
te ¥ Seth Sag, —nONeO cenit aie 
| ORM os iia eam eee 
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HAPPY HOUR READERS 


ENGLISH—ALEXANDER. New, interesting, 
artistic, scientifically built—fun, humor 
—unit organization. Pre-Primer—Third 
Reader 


MODERN WORLD READERS 


W RIGHT- TireEy-Crites. Outstanding 
phases of modern life—romance—adven- 
ture —worth-whileness of service. 


Fourth-Sixth Readers 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


623 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 








GEOGRAPHY INTERPRETED 
by these TEACHERS’ BOOKS 


How to teach geography and interpret its 
human side. Each book is a collection of arti- 
cles by outstanding geographers—each in his 
own field. Edited by Geo. J. Miller: 


Geography—How to Teach It_$1.60 
Le RE AO ccdecuwccdnies 2.40 


Human Geography Series__.. 2.00 
(The United States) 


Development of the Teachers’ 
College in the United States 2.80 


Readers That Students Enjoy 


by Smith; Hamer-Hamer; 
Harris—Harris 


Saturday at the Park (Grade 1)_24¢ 
Our Farm Babies (Grade 2)~-.80¢ 
Other Farm Babies (Grade 3)-_80¢ 


It Hap - in Australia 
CHUEG FP cccsiemunancccead 


It ae ened in S. Africa 
OGSEEOS 6) weeccaceiegecocus 


Include it attractive new Books 
on your next requisition 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
BLOOMINGTON 


ILLINOIS 
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'F COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS 











NOTES ON NEW TEXTS 


The Barrows—Parker Geography Series 
Harlan H. Barrows and Edith Parker. Silver 
Burdett Co., Newark, N. J. 

Journeys in Distant Lands—166 pp. $.96 
(Teacher’s Guide $.24) 

United States and Canada—296 pp. $1.44 
Europe and Asia—280 pp. $1.44 

The three books in this series are written for the 
elementary grades, with the first book, Journeys in 
Distant Lands dealing with selected regions in such a 
manner as to develop an initial concept of the world 
as a whole. In the course of his imaginative travels 
the student is led through a north-south belt extend- 
ing from pole to pole. 

In keeping with newer concepts of geography study 
the texts serve to show the pupil how all people who 
inhabit the earth strive not only to subsist but also 
to satisfy their desires for more than subsistence, 
through the use of natural resources as a basic means 
of support. The authors have obviously pointed to- 
ward a goal of helping pupils to understand specific 
problems that various people face in using their 
natural environments and in coping with difficulties 
which those environments present, and also ways in 
which people are solving or attempting to solve those 
problems. 

As might be expected, the last two books of the 
series concentrate on problems within set areas. 

Firm in the belief that pupils can learn much 
through pictures the authors of these books have il- 
lustrated their text material very generously. Equally 
generous use of maps, both general and detailed, 
helps to make the text of greater value to the class. 


Changing Governments and Changing 
Cultures (New Edition) 
Harold Rugg. Ginn & Co., Boston. 752 pp. $2.00 
The Conquest of America 
Harold Rugg. Ginn & Co., Boston. 563 pp. $1.96 

Two important books in the now famous Rugg 
social science series Man and His Changing Society. 
Both books are written for use on the junior high 
school level. So much has been said about the philos- 
ophy behind this series and the arrangement of text 
material that we will not mention these points in 
this brief review, but rather call attention to the 
content of these two books. 

So many world-shaking changes have taken place 
since 1933, when Rugg last wrote on world govern- 
ments that he has felt prompted to bring his material 
up to date: hence this revision of his previous book, 
to present the struggle of democracy versus dictator- 
ship. Presented in the colorful and descriptive style 
which characterizes all of Rugg’s writings this revised 
text is a notable contribution to the social studies. 
Political trends, experiments and problems are all 
presented in a forceful manner. 

The Conquest of America is a simplification and 
bringing up to date of material previously embodied 
in “A History of American Civilization”. Presenting 





a comprehensive history of the civilization and cul- 
ture of the United States in its geographic setting, 
The Conquest of America discusses the land, indus- 
trial and commercial history of our country and their 
effect upon our national life. 


If I Were Going (Third Reader in Alice and 
Jerry Series) 
O'Donnell and Carey. Row Peterson & Co., 
Evanston, Ill. (344 pp.) 

We have previously noted the excellence of the 
Alice and Jerry series of readers. This new book is 
the third reader, and continues the high quality of 
text and attractiveness of presentation which has 
characterized other books of the series. 

The text material is a “natural”, for all children 
like stories of other lands. The stories are connected, 
and based on possible child experience, with a real 
plot, unity, and continuity. The authors have steered 
away from folk-lore, and have developed their text 
aan around experiences which are close to child 
life. 

The book includes a “Word Meaning” section as 
well as a 493 word list. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Lower Grades 

Biff the Fire Dog—Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago. 
89 pages. Well illustrated; for first and second 
graders. 

Chessie—Julian Messner, Inc.,N.Y. Price $2.00. 
High adventure of kitten made famous by 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. advertising. Illus- 
trations in three colors—not up to expecta- 
tions. Text interesting and type well spaced 
for lower graders. 


Junior High School 

On Jungle Trails—Frank Buck—World Book 
Co. Yonkers-on-Hudson. 280 pages of fine, 
wholesome adventure reading a special inter- 
est to boys. The author has handled exciting 
material in a skillful manner. Photographs are 
excellent. Supplement on brief sketches of 
Asiatic animals a good feature of the book. 


Adventures in Sport—Compiled by Louis J. 
Persky. Ginn & Co., Boston. Price $1.12. No 
need to encourage boys to read this book! 
Every selection has a punch to it. Every phase 
of sport from fishing to flying included. In 
addition to 317 pages of text matter the book 
gives a good bibliography of additional 
adventure reading. 

Young Americans—Cornelia Meigs. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. Price $1.12. A collection of whole- 
some stories suitable for boys and girls of 
Junior High age. All stories are strictly imag- 
inative, but have historic settings and intro- 
duce historic characters. All of the stories are 
of early American days—with plenty of In- 
dians to create intense interest! 
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Arctic Patrols—Capt. Wm. Campbell. Bruce Pub. 
Co., Milwaukee. Price $2.00. The real, hon- 
est-to-gosh adventures of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, told by a member of that 
famous body. Every page is full of informa- 
tion concerning the Mounties, their methods 
of law enforcement, and the country over 
which they enforce law and order. A very 
worthwhile book for either junior or senior 
high school students. 


* 


BOOK GOSSIP 
What’s New in the Publishing World 


Newson & Co. has come out with an interesting 
series of small books on current problems and their 
backgrounds. Two books, Money (Graham-Seaver 
158 pages $.80) and Taxes (Kendrick—Seaver 190 
pages $.80) have already been published. They are 
written for junior or senior high school classes. Rich 
in historical background, Money gives the pupil a 
fine understanding of coinage, bank deposits, and so 
forth. Taxes shows what we pay for in taxes and 
* why. 








are just as fully and 
carefully treated as 
questions about pro- 
nunciation, definition, 
etymology, places and 
persons in 





“The 
Supreme Authority” 
| —A New Creation 


| 3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
| entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
| biographical entries. 
; Thousands of  encyclo- 
‘ pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. Syno- 
nyms and antonyms. 
Edited by 207 authorities. 
Write for illustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wonderland with Webster’’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 





Springfield, Mass. 
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The National Civil Service Reform League (521 
Fifth Ave., N. Y.) has published a pamphlet of 


great interest to all teachers of civics. Entitled “The — 


Civil Service in Modern Government’ is given a 


sound argument in favor of the merit system. The 1 


price is just $.25. 


McKnight and McKnight has published some in- 


teresting children’s books this past year. Unique Sim. 
ple Toys, Books 1 and 2 ($.50) and Doll's House 
Furniture ($.50) are both of the cut-up type; all 
very popular with children of kindergarten age. A 
great variety of animal toy patterns are given in the 
Simple Toys books. Attractive readers include Satur. 
day at the Park ($.24), Our Farm Babies ($.80) and 
Other Farm Babies ($.80). 


Science teachers take special note: the American 
Nature Association, Washington, D. C. (publishers 
of Nature Magazine) has recently published a ‘“‘Guide 
to Science Teaching” by E. Laurence Palmer. The 
Guide, covering natural science material in the first 
ten grades, has specific references to past issues of 
Nature Magazine. The plan is outlined in a pamphlet 
called A New Development in Natural Science Peda- 
gogy. If you are interested write to the publishers, at 
Washington, D. C. 


Bobbs—Merrill has published an interesting little 
book on Waste: The Fight to Save America 
(96 pages $.50) by David Cushman Coyle. The 
author presents an alarming picture of what is hap- 
pening to our native soil under the influence of 
water and lack of water. The reader cannot help but 
be impressed with the need for action—and action 
which must not be delayed if we intend to save our 
natural resources. Teachers will find much of interest 
in the book, and it would be good for use in high 


school classes, too. 


Contemporary history has become the source of 
some interesting books. Sullivan’s Our Times set the 
older members of our generation to wagging their 
heads in memory, and then Allen’s Only Yesterday 
aroused memories in the minds of middle agers. Now 
along comes a book simply called Im 1936 (Eurich 
and Wilson. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y.-—Price $2.00) 
which gathers together events of national and inter- 
national importance and presents them in an inter- 
esting manner. Every phase of life is touched upon, 
with a grand finale chapter on the Simpson—Edward 
case. 








TEACHERS SAY 


Pupils average higher in geometry tests 
when they use 


HUMANIZED GEOMETRY 
The Geometry With Values For All. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1066 U.P. Sta. Des Moines, lowa 
(Publishers of PRINCIPLES OF METHODS) 

















FREE SAMPLE 
NATURE LESSONS and OUTLINE MAPS 
Address Post Card to 


THE CLASS GUIDE-SHEET CO. 
606 College St., Clarksville, Tenn. 
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YOU'LL BE PROUD OF YOUR 


FORD V-8 


You'll be proud of its smart, up-to-the-minute 





lines and rich interiors. On the road, you'll be 
proud of the V-8 engine that responds to the 
slightest touch with a surge of power. And you'll 
be proud of your own cleverness when you find 


out how economical it is to operate. 


SEE YOUR FORD DEALER 
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Boyer-Cheyney-White The 


| a SO On) 
ARITIHMETICS 


NEW 
BASAL ARITHMETICS 


The 
\y| ean On| On ia Se 
HISTORIES 


Combining in one volume F 


for Grades 3-8 


for each grade all the essen- aes 


tial features of a vitalized 


textbook and complete work- 
A splendid new series 
for Grades 4-5-6 

A new kind of history, empha- 

sizing social activities of man 

from the dawn of time to the 

present. Beautifully illustrated. 

GLIMPSES INTO THE LONG 
AGO—Grade 4 

A BRAVE YOUNG LAND— 
Grade 5 

A FULL-GROWN NATION— 
Grade 6 


+ * 
This new CATALOGUE 


book; and featuring 


New applications of tested, 


madern procedures. 


e New concentration’ on vivid 


social content. 


e New control of vocabulary 


and drill methods. 











MACMILLAN BOOKS 


FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
€ DUCATION 





is YOURS — 


More than 950 titles described and classified; 160 pages. 
With the new UNIQUE BOOK-FINDING CHARTS 


NEW SPRING BOOKS 


OF more than usual IMPORTANCE 
to elementary schools and high schools 


Published by MACMILLAN 


xk * 


A new American history for 
senior high schools 


to open the gateway to a knowl- 
edge of the entire American 
heritage. 


This new 


BEARD and BEARD 


. 


hs gf 
SUE , 


The MAKING of 
AMERICAN 


CIVILIZATION 


lina 


Nf 


FREE 


Send for your copy now 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


No. SR-206 
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Safety 
Swing Seat 


PATENTED 


Let’s do away with dangerous wooden swing seats! Let's stop regrettable 


| Everwear Cireular Climb M-565 accidents! Accidents caused by swing seats CAN NOW BE PRE- 
! This is a dandy outfit upon which children may VENTED! Reequip all swing outfits with the Everwear Patented Safety 
‘climb with safety. The higher they climb the Swing Seats and specify them for all new swing outfits. INVESTIGATE 
closer they are to the center: a vital element THEM TODAY. PREVENT ACCIDENTS! 


in safety for climbing outfits. 





Time Proves It Is Superior 


For 29 years Everwear Playground Apparatus has been 
providing splendidly safe play for children and adults. 


A Complete Line 


The complete Everwear Line includes all of the stand- 
ard types of playground outfits, as well as many new 
outfits of proven worth on the playground; typically 
Everwear in their Safety. 


Safe, Durable 


Safety and durability are built-in each Everwear outfit. 
These qualities are found in the details of its construc- 
tion. Your investigation will lead you to prefer 
Everwear. 


EQUIP YOUR PLAYGROUNDS THIS YEAR. 
FOR SAFETY’S SAKE REEQUIP YOUR OLD PLAY 
GROUND OUTFITS: THEY NEED IT. 





Everwear 16-Foot Straight Slide B-189 
A splendidly made slide of great strength and durability. Safe in 
details of construction: where safety lies. Angle of stairs, shape 
od rigid hand rails and all other parts contribute to its greater 
satety, 














Write for catalog 
and prices 





K-300 . 
Everwear-Better Swing Outfit K-300 all aire 
One piece malleable iron frame fittings equipped with patented 


double compression toothed dogs, which hold the frame pipes in 
4 permanently safe grip. Patented Ball Bearing Hanger ra 


: a ‘ amps s 
which will not freeze up with rust or grit. Suspensions of better kK 
type and greater safety. Swing Seats which are superior: the s 
wooden seats cannot be split with an ax. Everything about Ever- 


wear Swing Outfits makes them superior in safety and durability. EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
APRIL, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN 371 

















“to me travel means not just trans- 

portation—but bright new scenes, 

congenial people—and dollars left for 
spending as | please!” 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL appeals keenly to those who Jove life 
—those who want to get the most from every mile of each trip (not 
only in dollar value, but in pleasant human experiences, nearness 
to nature at its loveliest, a close-up view of the real America). 


Millions whose minds are open to new and improved trans- 
portation are traveling the Greyhound way—and saving millions 
of dollars doing it! The luxurious new Super-Coaches, exclusively 
Greyhound, are writing a brilliant new chapter in highway travel 
—with special emphasis on 
smooth-riding comfort, time 
saving, and amazing economy. 








FREE TO TEACHERS: 


—this fascinating 24-page booklet, with 140 
pictures and descriptions of America’s most 
amazing and unusual things and places. Fine 
for classes—or for your own entertainment. 
Just send the coupon. 








EYHOUND | 


Lanes 









//GR 


a THIS BRINGS YOUR FREE COPY OF “AMAZING AMERICA” 

Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509 6th Ave., 
N., Minneapolis, Minn., for profusely illustrated booklet, 
“This Amazing America,” full of strange and unusual things 
and places, fully described and pictured. If you want special 
information, fares and schedules on any trip, jot down place 
you wish to visit on margin below. 


Name 


Address ST-4WI 


[ anene’ 
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